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THE WEEK. 


A Li?rTLe ripple has disturbed the 
dullness of the political world 
during the week. It has been 
caused by something that hap- 
pened at a conference on religious education, held at 
Grindelwald a week »go. Among those taking part 
in the conference were Mr. Price Hughes and Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. Mr. Hughes, in a speech of which 
no full report has appeared, proposed what he 
called a concordat, by means of which Church and 
Board schools were tv be reconciled. This was that 
the Apostles’ Creed should be taught in all the 
schools, whether public or denominational. At the 
same time, in making the proposal, he was good 
enough to warn “ Unitarians, Atheists, Agnostics, 
Jews, Mahommedans, and Theosophists, and others 
who objected to his proposal, that the majority of 
Englishmen desired their children to have a 
Christian education, and that they could not be per- 
mitted to interfere with a great national scheme of 
education.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


WE trust that some injustice has been done to 
Mr. Hughes in the report trom which we quote. If 
he was really guilty of adding to his so-called 
concordat the offensive words we have given above 
—offensive in spirit even more than in language— 
he must have been strangely out of place at 
Grindelwald as a representative either of Liberalism 
in politics or of Nonconformity in religion. We 
have hitherto believed—and, in spite of Mr. Hughes, 
we still cling to the belief—that in the opinion of 
Nonconformist Liberals the consciences of Unitarians, 
Agnostics, Jews, and Atheists were just as well 
worthy of being considered as the consciences of 
High Churchmen like Mr. Riley and Methodists like 
Mr. Hughes himself. The ridiculous proposal which 
he made as the basis of a settlement of the religious 
question has already been repudiated with sufficient 
emphasis by the Liberal press, and we can only 
regret that a man whose good intentions are un- 
questionable should have fallen into this deplorable 
mistake. 





WE refer el-ewhere to the letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the snbject of Christian 
reunion that appeared in the papers at the end of 
last week. A significant commentary upon this 
letter has since been furnished by the address 
of Cardinal Vaughan at a meeting of Catholics 
in Bristol. In this address the Cardinal declared 








emphatically that the kernel of the question of the 
reunion of Christendom consisted in the admission 
of the Roman claim that the Pope had received by 
Divine right authority to teach and to govern the 
whole Church. Did the Divine Founder give to 
His Church a visible head upon earth, with 
power to teach, define, settle controversies, and 
govern? If this were rejected, there was no basis 
ou which reunion was possible. We must thank 
the Cardinal for his frank admission. It was 
accompanied, we are glad to see, by a declara- 
tion that for his own part he did not expect to 
witness the submission of the English people as a 
body to those claims of Rome which they repudiated 
so emphatically at the time of the Reformation. 
He looked to the slower process of individual con- 
versions. Apparently, with all the good-will that 
has been displayed both by the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Protestant Church of 
England and the Catholic Church of Rome are as 
far apart as they ever were. 


THE report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission has been awaited with the keenest interest ; 
and a forecast of its recommendations published 
by the Daily Chronicle on Wednesday naturally 
attracted general attention. It will only be possible 
to discuss the scheme when it is fully and authorita- 
tively before us; but the Chronicle account of it 
has sufficient verisimilitude to set some anxious 
speculations at rest. According to it, the main 
features of this attempt to reduce the chaos of 
intermediate instruction to something like order will 
be, first, a central authority consisting of a Minister 


‘of Education—supreme alike over the machinery of 


elementary education, South Kensington, and the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners—and a small expert 
advisory council; and, secondly, a network of local 
authorities composed of members of school boards and 
County Councils. The Universities (and the teachers ?) 
would be represented at both ends of this hierarchy, 
and “the one aud only condition of participation in 
the resources of the authorities will be that of 
efliciency.” Now that so much has leaked out, we 
hope that the Report will be at once published, so 
that it may be fully discussed by those immediately 
affected before it comes into purely political hands. 
No more momentous educational problem, hardly 
any more pressing problem of any kind, lies before 
the English people. The suggestion of the Times 
that the red-herring of “ voluntaryism” may be once 
more dragged across the path of reform will be 
scouted by all save the little gang of bigots whose 
sole concern is to turn our public schools into re- 
cruiting grounds for their own particular sect. 
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Mr. BALFourR has written a letter to a corre- 
spondent which must give but cold comfort to the 
bimetallists. In this letter he denies emphatically 
that he has changed his own views upon the subject 
of bimetallism ; but he abides by his recent declara- 
tion that he cannot pledge his colleagues, and that 
he does not think that any good is likely to accrue 
at present—we suppose to the bimetallist party— 
from another international conference. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably assumed that the bimetallist 
question has been formally hung up by the Govern- 
ment, which contains more than one strong bimetal- 
list. The disillusionment of Lancashire is proceeding 
apace. Last week it was the Indian cotton duties, 
upon which the hopes held out at the election were 
virtually discarded. This week bimetallism meets 
with a similar fate, The Lancashire Tories may well 
ask where they are. But then—as a Tory evening 
journal has cynically remarked—the next General 
Election is still a long way off. Mr. Gladstone's 
letter to Mr. Peel, whilst it will do nothing to raise 
the spirits of the Lancashire Tories, will go far 
towards giving the coup de grdce to the absurd 
bimetallist heresy. 





THE Home Secretary has promised Mr. Redmond 
that he will inquire into the case of John Daly, the 
dynamiter. This, it may be presumed, is in part- 
payment of the services rendered by Mr. Redmond 
to the Tory cause. It is also a striking illustration 
of the honesty of Tory Ministers on those questions 
on which they have professed to feel most deeply. 
If Mr. Asquith, six months ago, had taken the step 
to which Sir Matthew White Ridley has now pledged 
himself, there is not a Conservative newspaper in 
the land which would have failed to denounce the 
act as a base surrender to crime and sedition. We 
have not, so far, been able to meet with a single 
protest in these same newspapers against the Home 
Secretary's proceeding. This is good. It satisfies us 
that when Mr. Gerald Balfour brings in a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland, he will not have the slightest 
reason to fear the opposition of the so-called Unionist 
press. 


Two important pieces of patronage have been 
disposed of during the week. The first is the 
Governorship of Madras, a position greatly prized, 
not merely because of its dignity, but because of the 
very substantial pecuniary advantages attaching to 
it. We are told—and we can well believe the state- 
ment—that an unusually large number of applications 
for the office have been made by important members 
of the Tory party; yet, to his credit, Lord Salisbury 
has made an appointment that might almost be 
described as non-political, by making Sir Arthur 
Havelock, the present Governor of Ceylon, Governor 
of Madras. The Ceylon vacancy has been filled 
up by the appointment of Sir West Ridgeway, 
the present Governor of the Isle of Man. Sir West 
Ridgeway is a distinguished public servant, who did 
great service to the Tory party under the coercion 
régime of Mr. Balfour in Ireland. He had, undoubt- 
edly, established a claim upon the good offices of 
his political patrons, but it may be doubted whether 
his appointment will be more gratifying to the rank 
and file of Tory office-seekers than that of Sir Arthur 
Havelock. 


Tue British Association acknowledged on 
Wednesday, as it had good reason to acknow- 
ledge, its indebtedness to Sir Douglas Galton, who 
has acted as its General Secretary for a quarter of a 
century, after having been for twenty years an un- 
official attendant at its meetings. It may, however, 
be suggested, without the least ungraciousness, that 
if public interest in our Parliament of Science is to 
be maintained, the Council should give its attention 
to the structure and idea of the presidential addresses. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





The peculiar attraction of a Huxley,a Tyndall, or even 
a Lord Salisbury, cannot often be counted upon; but 
it might at least be understood that the annual survey 
from the chair should bear the impress of personal 
experience or opinion. We are somewhat aweary 
of these attempts to review the whole field of recent 
scientific progress. Sir John Lubbock’s Address is 
still to be had “of all booksellers,” and it is, perhaps, 
as good as could be done in that line. It is all very 
well for the newspapers to pretend to compass all 
that is in the heavens above and the earth be- 
neath; “it is their nature to.” It may or may not 
edify the man in the street ; to the man in the study 
such retrospects, unless they rise into regions of 
philosophy, toward which Sir Douglas Galton did not 
aspire, tend to boredom. Of the routine work of 
the —— we shall have occasion to speak next 
week. 


THE present has been a week of sport rather 
than of work. In England it has witnessed the 
great social event that is popularly known as “ the 
Leger week,” and the winning of the St. Leger 
Stakes by Lord Rosebery’s horse, “Sir Visto.” But 
even more important than the Doncaster Races has 
been the meeting of Lord Dunraven’s yacht Val- 
kyrie the Third with the American yacht Defender 
in the series of matches intended to settle the owner- 
ship of the America Cup. Unfortunately these 
have had an abortive ending. In the first race last 
Saturday, Lord Dunraven’s yacht was beaten by 
several minutes. In the second race, on Tuesday, 
the Valkyrie came in first by forty-nine seconds, but 
it was after a foul on the starting-line, in which 
some slight damage was done to Defender. The 
owner of Defender appealed to the Yacht Club Com- 
mittee, ard they, after hearing evidence, not only 
declared /alkyrie to have been in the wrong, but 
awarded the race to the yacht that had been beaten 
—a decision for which it is rather difficult to account. 
We are glad to see that the American public re- 
gretted this decision—which was no doubt absolutely 
fair on technical grounds—quite as much as English- 
men did. Before the Cup Committee had decided 
the point, Lord Dunraven had addressed a protest 
to that body declaring that he would not race again 
unless he could be ensured against the dangerous 
crowding of steamers which made every attempt to 
race absurd. The Committee did not see their 
way to fall in with Lord Dunraven’s proposal. 
Apparently they did not even answer his letter, 
and consequently on Thursday morning the Val- 
kyrie merely made a formal start in the third race 
for the Cup and then withdrew, leaving the victory 
to the Defender. It is greatly to be regretted that 
in a competition of this kind it should be so difficult 
to secure “a fair field and no favour” for the com- 
petitors. But in America it is the sight-seeing 
public rather than the actual sportsmen who insist 
upon being considered first. 





TuHeE Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
which has already done so much to render Blue 
Books readable and interesting, has just produced 
another admirable volume on the subject of “ Gain- 
sharing” from the pen of Mr. Schloss. The 
difference between “gain-sharing” and “ profit- 
sharing "’"—the latter of which Mr. Schloss has 
already dealt with in last year’s report—is this: 
Under a “profit-sharing” scheme, workmen re- 
ceive, besides their ordinary wages, a share in 
the profits of the business. Under a “ gain- 
sharing” system, on the other hand, each work- 
man receives, over and above his wages, a bonus 
proportionate to the saving effected on a fixed 
standard cost of production. Mr. Schloss does not 
commit himself to any preference for either system. 
He confines himself to discussing the methods by 
which “ gain-sharing” could best be made to work 
in any case where it might be adopted. He does 
not suggest that it is more than one of the many 
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remedies which may help towards industrial peace. 
But he sets out with admirable clearness a store of 
information on the subject, and the conditions which 
have to be considered in turning such information 
to account. 


No sooner is Lord Salisbury well 
out of the way, as he may suppose, 
at Dieppe, than the Sultan pro- 
duces his list of “ concessions” to the guardians of 
Armenia. The Embassies may communicate directly 
with the Turkish Commissioner ; officials below the 
vali and mutesarrif may be Christian or Moham- 
medan, proportionately to the population ; Christian 
officers may be admitted to the gendarmerie ; 
mudirs shall be elected by the Councils of Elders ; and 
a rural constabulary shall be established. We con- 
fess that we have not the patience to seriously 
discuss and expose this empty and impudent pre- 
tence of reparation. The country— may we not 
even say Europe?—is sick of these repeated 
flouts, and looks now for summary action. It may 
be forgiven us if for the moment we think more of 
England's imperilled honour than of the still 
accumulating injuries of the victims of this wolf- 
in-sheep’s-clothing. How long must Sir Philip 
Currie submit to these indignities? Have we a fleet 
in the Levant for nothing? It is hard that the 
Premier’s holiday should be interrupted ; but, unless 
the name of Britain is to be covered with shame 
and the laughter of nations, something must be 
done, and that quickly. 


ABROAD. 


THE Socialists—like King Charles’s head with 
Mr. Dick—still haunt the waking dreams of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. In a rescript published on Monday 
occurred a third appeal against these “ unpatriotic 
enemies of the Divine system of order in the world.” 
If the Emperor were a mere talker, his speeches and 
rescripts might be ignored. The worst of it is that 
every policeman in the Empire thinks his surest 
chance of promotion is through the petty annoyance 
of unoffending, if often heretical, workmen; while 
superior officials have entered upon a campaign of 
coercion which reminds one in some particulars of 
nothing so much as Mr. Balfour's futile attempts 
to crush out Irish Nationalism. To what does 
all this tend? If the wholesale arrests of editors, the 
confiscation of provincial papers, the harrying of 
street vendors, and the interference with associations 
and meetings, are but a prelude to an uncompromising 
use of existing administrative powers—still more, 
if fresh legislation is to be demanded—there are 
troublous times in store for Germany. The /iasco 
of last year proved that this is no mere question of 
a handful of social outcasts. Surely the Emperor 
cannot mean to court another such rebuff ? 





THE view we took last week of the self-arranged 
mission of Sir Joseph Renals has been fully borne 
out. According to the official report of his meeting 
with M. Faure, the President, after the suitable 
courtesies, remarked that “ the question of a visit to 
England was not at present opened, and could not 
be opened between the President of the Re- 
public and the Lord Mayor.” That was rather 
blunt for a diplomatic Frenchman, but it was 
simply the expression of a situation which 
everyone but Sir Joseph must have understood from 
the outset. Was it a little soreness of feeling 
that prompted his after-observation: “A Lord 
Mayor knows nothing of politics or diplomacy ” ? 
The City Fathers may not like an explanation which 
looks so like a confession and an apology; but we 
fear it must rank henceforth as one of the truisms 
of public affairs. At Bordeaux, M. Triareaux showed, 
by his ingenious coupling of the names of Sir Joseph 
and the Burgomaster of Brussels, that a Minister of 
Justice must know something both of politics and 
diplomacy. Here the “ Lor’ Maire” was more in his 








element; and—what with his state-coach and his 
wonderful valet, his French ancestors, and his 
English capacities as a wine-bibber—he made a most 
excellent impression. 


WE know what powers of rowdy agitation may 
be commanded in the lower ranks of our own 
“sporting” fraternity; and we can judge pretty 
well the character of the intolerable demonstrations 
which have given the French Government so much 
trouble in some of the southern towns during the 
last few days. When it has come to the municipal 
authorities giving free shows in order to appease 
bullies who demand the course & mort or their 
resignation, as at Nimes on Sunday last, it is time 
to drop apologetics and try the naked law. Of 
course M. Leygues will stand to his decree. The 
“Loi Gramont” has been too long ignored; mere 
self-regard demands that there should be no 
vacillation now. 





It is a pity that the Government has not dared 
to take this opportunity of- putting down bull- 
fighting altogether. The suppression of the Spanish 
spectacle, with its massacres of bulls and horses, is a 
point tothe good. But the tamer Provencal edition 
of the “sport”—though there are no horses or 
picadors or bloody slaughter in it—must continue, to 
say nothing of its own demerits, to give a rallying- 
point to those debased or interested persons whose 
pleasure or profit requires the more disgusting 
extremes of cruel licence. Even those who justify 
the distinction admit that the course Francaise 
tends to degenerate into the course Espagnole. A 
claque is ready on the benches to call for the death 
of the wretched beast, a matador is behind the 
scenes ready to satisfy the lust for blood, and 
manager and municipal officers appear to be at 
the mercy of the excited public. It would not,. 
perhaps, be rational to say “All or nothing!” in 
this case; but it may be hoped that there will 
soon arise a sentiment which will press on from 
the sham-patriotic motive towards a full vindica- 
tion of decency and humanity. 


Very few new works of first-class’ 
interest have yet been announced, 
The following may, however, be 
mentioned as probable forerunners 
of the autumn and winter publishing seasons: the 
fifth part of the Hebrew and English Old Testament 
Lexicon, for which Drs. Brown, Driver, and Briggs 
are responsible; a second series of the late Professor 
Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, with a Memoir by 
Mrs. Nettleship; the seventh and eighth volumes 
of Thorold Rogers’s “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices,” Dr. Skeat’s “ Works Attributed to Chaucer,” 
and “British Moralistsof the Eighteenth Century,” by 
Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Clarendon Press) ; the Life and 
Letters of Thomas Valpy French, First Bishop of La- 
hore, by the Rev. H. Birks, Canon Gore's “ Disserta 

tions on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation,” and 
an entirely new “ Handbook to Asia Minor, Transcau- 
casia, Persia, etc.,” edited, with expert assistance, by 
Major-General Sir C. Wilson, R.E. (Murray); various 
interesting books of folk-lore, especially a second 
volume of Mr. G. L. Gomme’s “ Folk-Lore Dic- 
tionary,” and “The Psalms,” as edited by Professor 
Wellhausen, a further instalment of the “new 
critical edition of the Hebrew Scriptures” (Nutt) ; 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s new volume, “In Veronica’s 
Garden” (Macmillan); a history of English Etching, 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore (Bell); an account of 
the War in the Far East, by “ Vladimir,” and a 
sketch of Naval Warfare since 1855, by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson (Sampson Low); Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 
recent “Studies in Early Victorian Literature” 
(Arnold); a fresh volume of Egyptian Tales, by 
Flinders Petrie, and an account of South Africa, by 
Mr. W. Basil Worsfold (Methuen); the long-delayed 
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Mr. BALFouR has written a letter to a corre- 
spondent which must give but cold comfort to the 
bimetallists. In this letter he denies emphatically 
that he has changed his own views upon the subject 
of bimetallism ; but he abides by his recent declara- 
tion that he cannot pledge his colleagues, and that 
he does not think that any good is likely to accrue 
at present—we suppose to the bimetallist party— 
from another international conference. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably assumed that the bimetallist 
question has been formally hung up by the Govern- 
ment, which contains more than one strong bimetal- 
list. The disillusionment of Lancashire is proceeding 
apace. Last week it was the Indian cotton duties, 
upon which the hopes held out at the election were 
virtually discarded. This week bimetallism meets 
with a similar fate. The Lancashire Tories may well 
ask where they are. But then—as a Tory evening 
journal has cynically remarked—the next General 
Election is still a long way off. Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to Mr. Peel, whilst it will do nothing to raise 
the spirits of the Lancashire Tories, will go far 
towards giving the coup de grdce to the absurd 
bimetallist heresy. att 

Tue Home Secretary has promised Mr. Redmond 
that he will inquire into the case of John Daly, the 
dynamiter. This, it may be presumed, is in part- 
payment of the services rendered by Mr. Redmond 
to the Tory cause. It is also a striking illustration 
of the honesty of Tory Ministers on those questions 
on which they have professed to feel most deeply. 
If Mr. Asquith, six months ago, had taken the step 
to which Sir Matthew White Ridley has now pledged 
himself, there is not a Conservative newspaper in 
the land which would have failed to denounce the 
act as a base surrender to crime and sedition. We 
have not, so far, been able to meet with a single 
protest in these same newspapers against the Home 
Secretary's proceeding. This is good. It satisfies us 
that when Mr. Gerald Balfour brings in a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland, he will not have the slightest 
reason to fear the opposition of the so-called Unionist 
press. 


Two important pieces of patronage have been 
disposed of during the week. The first is the 
Governorship of Madras, a position greatly prized, 
not merely because of its dignity, but because of the 
very substantial pecuniary advantages attaching to 
it. We are told—and we can well believe the state- 
ment—that an unusually large number of applications 
for the office have been made by important members 
of the Tory party; yet, to his credit, Lord Salisbury 
has made an appointment that might almost be 
described as non-political, by making Sir Arthur 
Havelock, the present Governor of Ceylon, Governor 
of Madras. The Ceylon vacancy has been filled 
up by the appointment of Sir West Ridgeway, 
the present Governor of the Isle of Man. Sir West 
Ridgeway is a distinguished public servant, who did 
great service to the Tory party under the coercion 
régime of Mr. Balfour in Ireland. He had, undoubt- 
edly, established a claim upon the good offices of 
his political patrons, but it may be doubted whether 
his appointment will be more gratifying to the rank 
and file of Tory office-seekers than that of Sir Arthur 
Havelock. 


Tue British Association acknowledged on 
Wednesday, as it had good reason to acknow- 
ledge, its indebtedness to Sir Douglas Galton, who 
has acted as its General Secretary for a quarter of a 
century, after having been for twenty years an un- 
official attendant at its meetings. It may, however, 
be suggested, without the least ungraciousness, that 
if public interest in our Parliament of Science is to 
be maintained, the Council should give its attention 
to the structure and idea of the presidential addresses. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








The peculiar attraction of a Huxley,a Tyndall, or even 
a Lord Salisbury, cannot often be counted upon; but 
it might at least be understood that the annual survey 
from the chair should bear the impress of personal 
experience or opinion. We are somewhat aweary 
of these attempts to review the whole field of recent 
scientific progress. Sir John Lubbock’s Address is 
still to be had “of all booksellers,” and it is, perhaps, 
as good as could be done in that line. It is all very 
well for the newspapers to pretend to compass all 
that is in the heavens above and the earth be- 
neath; “it is their nature to.” It may or may not 
edify the man in the street ; to the man in the study 
such retrospects, unless they rise into regions of 
philosophy, toward which Sir Douglas Galton did not 
aspire, tend to boredom. Of the routine work of 
the meena we shall have occasion to speak next 
week. 


THE present has been a week of sport rather 
than of work. In England it has witnessed the 
great social event that is popularly known as “ the 
Leger week,” and the winning of the St. Leger 
Stakes by Lord Rosebery’s horse, “Sir Visto.” But 
even more important than the Doncaster Races has 
been the meeting of Lord Dunraven’s yacht Val- 
kyrie the Third with the American yacht Defender 
in the series of matches intended to settle the owner- 
ship of the America Cup. Unfortunately these 
have had an abortive ending. In the first race last 
Saturday, Lord Dunraven’s yacht was beaten by 
several minutes. In the second race, on Tuesday, 
the Valkyrie came in first by forty-nine seconds, but 
it was after a foul on the starting-line, in which 
some slight damage was done to Defender. The 
owner of Defender appealed to the Yacht Club Com- 
mittee, and they, after hearing evidence, not only 
declared Valkyrie to have been in the wrong, but 
awarded the race to the yacht that had been beaten 
—a decision for which it is rather difficult to account. 
We are glad to see that the American public re- 
gretted this decision—which was no doubt absolutely 
fair on technical grounds—quite as much as English- 
men did. Before the Cup Committee had decided 
the point, Lord Dunraven had addressed a protest 
to that body declaring that he would not race again 
unless he could be ensured against the dangerous 
crowding of steamers which made every attempt to 
race absurd. The Committee did not see their 
way to fall in with Lord Dunraven’s proposal. 
Apparently they did not even answer his letter, 
and consequently on Thursday morning the Val- 
kyrie merely made a formal start in the third race 
for the Cup and then withdrew, leaving the victory 
to the Defender. It is greatly to be regretted that 
in a competition of this kind it should be so difficult 
to secure “a fair field and no favour” for the com- 
petitors. But in America it is the sight-seeing 
public rather than the actual sportsmen who insist 
upon being considered first. 





Tue Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
which has already done so much to render Blue 
Books readable and interesting, has just produced 
another admirable volume on the subject of “ Gain- 
sharing” from the pen of Mr. Schloss. The 
difference between “gain-sharing” and “ profit- 
sharing "’—the latter of which Mr. Schloss has 
already dealt with in last year’s report—is this: 
Under a “profit-sharing” scheme, workmen re- 
ceive, besides their ordinary wages, a share in 
the profits of the business. Under a “ gain- 
sharing” system, on the other hand, each work- 
man receives, over and above his wages, a bonus 
proportionate to the saving effected on a fixed 
standard cost of production. Mr. Schloss does not 
commit himself to any preference for either system. 
He confines himself to discussing the methods by 
which “ gain-sharing” could best be made to work 
in any case where it might be adopted. He does 
not suggest that it is more than one of the many 
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remedies which may help towards industrial peace. 
But he sets out with admirable clearness a store of 
information on the subject, and the conditions which 
have to be considered in turning such information 
to account. 


No sooner is Lord Salisbury well 
out of the way, as he may suppose, 
at Dieppe, than the Sultan pro- 
duces his list of “ concessions” to the guardians of 
Armenia. The Embassies may communicate directly 
with the Turkish Commissioner ; officials below the 
vali and mutesarrif may be Christian or Moham- 
medan, proportionately to the population ; Christian 
officers may be admitted to the gendarmerie ; 
mudirs shall be elected by the Councils of Elders ; and 
a rural constabulary shall be established. We con- 
fess that we have not the patience to seriously 
discuss and expose this empty and impudent pre- 
tence of reparation. The country— may we not 
even say Europe? —is sick of these repeated 
flouts, and looks now for summary action. It may 
be forgiven us if for the moment we think more of 
England's imperilled honour than of the still 
accumulating injuries of the victims of this wolf- 
in-sheep’s-clothing. How long must Sir Philip 
Currie submit to these indignities? Have we a fleet 
in the Levant for nothing? It is hard that the 
Premier’s hcliday should be interrupted ; but, unless 
the name of Britain is to be covered with shame 
and the laughter of nations, something must be 
done, and that quickly. 


THE Socialists—like King Charles’s head with 
Mr. Dick—still haunt the waking dreams of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. In a rescript published on Monday 
occurred a third appeal against these “ unpatriotic 
enemies of the Divine system of order in the world.” 
If the Emperor were a mere talker, his speeches and 
rescripts might be ignored. The worst of it is that 
every policeman in the Empire thinks his surest 
chance of promotion is through the petty annoyance 
of unoffending, if often heretical, workmen; while 
superior officials have entered upon a campaign of 
coercion which reminds one in some particulars of 
nothing so much as Mr. Balfour's futile attempts 
to crush out Irish Nationalism. To what does 
all this tend? If the wholesale arrests of editors, the 
confiscation of provincial papers, the harrying of 
street vendors, and the interference with associations 
and meetings, are but a prelude to an uncompromising 
use of existing administrative powers—still more, 
if fresh legislation is to be demanded—there are 
troublous times in store for Germany. The fiasco 
of last year proved that this is no mere question of 
a handful of social outcasts. Surely the Emperor 
cannot mean to court another such rebuff ? 


ABROAD. 





THE view we took last week of the self-arranged 
mission of Sir Joseph Renals has been fully borne 
out. According to the official report of his meeting 
with M. Faure, the President, after the suitable 
courtesies, remarked that “ the question of a visit to 
England was not at present opened, and could not 
be opened between the President of the Re- 
public and the Lord Mayor.” That was rather 
blunt for a diplomatic Frenchman, but it was 
simply the expression of a situation which 
everyone but Sir Joseph must have understood from 
the outset. Was it a little soreness of feeling 
that prompted his after-observation: “A Lord 
Mayor knows nothing of politics or diplomacy ” ? 
The City Fathers may not like an explanation which 
looks so like a confession and an apology; but we 
fear it must rank henceforth as one of the truisms 
of public affairs. At Bordeaux, M. Triareaux showed, 
by his ingenious coupling of the names of Sir Joseph 
and the Burgomaster of Brussels, that a Minister of 
Justice must know something both of politics and 
diplomacy. Here the “ Lor’ Maire” was more in his 





element; and—what with his state-coach and his 
wonderful valet, his French ancestors, and his 
English capacities as a wine-bibber—he made a most 
excellent impression. 


WE know what powers of rowdy agitation may 
be commanded in the lower ranks of our own 
“sporting” fraternity; and we can judge pretty 
well the character of the intolerable demonstrations 
which have given the French Government so much 
trouble in some of the southern towns during the 
last few days. When it has come to the municipal 
authorities giving free shows in order to appease 
bullies who demand the course & mort or their 
resignation, as at Nimes on Sunday last, it is time 
to drop apologetics and try the naked law. Of 
course M. Leygues will stand to his decree. The 
“Loi Gramont”’ has been too long ignored; mere 
self-regard demands that there should be no 
vacillation now. 





It is a pity that the Government has not dared 
to take this opportunity of- putting down bull- 
fighting altogether. The suppression of the Spanish 
spectacle, with its massacres of bulls and horses, is a 
point tothe good. But the tamer Provencal edition 
of the “sport”—though there are no horses or 
picadors or bloody slaughter in it—must continue, to 
say nothing of its own demerits, to give a rallying- 
point to those debased or interested persons whose 
pleasure or profit requires the more disgusting 
extremes of cruel licence. Even those who justify 
the distinction admit that the course Francaise 
tends to degenerate into the course Espagnole. A 
claque is ready on the benches to call for the death 
of the wretched beast, a matador is behind the 
scenes ready to satisfy the lust for blood, and 
manager and municipal officers appear to be at 
the mercy of the excited public. It would not, 
perhaps, be rational to say “ All or nothing!” in 
this case; but it may be hoped that there will 
soon arise a sentiment which will press on from 
the sham-patriotic motive towards a full vindica- 
tion of decency and humanity. 


VERY few new works of first-class’ 
interest have yet been announced, 
The following may, however, be 
mentioned as probable forerunners 
of the autumn and winter publishing seasons: the 
fifth part of the Hebrew and English Old Testament 
Lexicon, for which Drs. Brown, Driver, and Briggs 
are responsible; a second series of the late Professor 
Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, with a Memoir by 
Mrs. Nettleship; the seventh and eighth volumes 
of Thorold Rogers’s “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices,” Dr. Skeat’s “‘ Works Attributed to Chaucer,” 
and “British Moralistsof the Eighteenth Century,” by 
Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Clarendon Press); the Life and 
Letters of Thomas Valpy French, First Bishop of La- 
hore, by the Rev. H. Birks, Canon Gore’s “ Disserta 

tions on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation,” and 
an entirely new “ Handbook to Asia Minor, Transcau- 
casia, Persia, etc.,” edited, with expert assistance, by 
Major-General Sir C. Wilson, R.E. (Murray); various 
interesting books of folk-lore, especially a second 
volume of Mr. G. L. Gomme’s “ Folk-Lore Dic- 
tionary,” and “The Psalms,” as edited by Professor 
Wellhausen, a further instalment of the “new 
critical edition of the Hebrew Scriptures” (Nutt) ; 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s new volume, “In Veronica’s 

Garden” (Macmillan); a history of English Etching, 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore (Bell); an account of 
the War in the Far East, by “ Vladimir,” and a 
sketch of Naval Warfare since 1855, by Mr. H. W. 

Wilson (Sampson Low); Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 

recent “Studies in Early Victorian Literature” 

(Arnold); a fresh volume of Egyptian Tales, by 
Flinders Petrie, and an account of South Africa, by 
Mr. W. Basil Worsfold (Methuen); the long-delayed 
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third volume of Mme. Ragozin’s translation of Leroy- 
Beaulieu's “ Empire of the Tsars and the Russians ;” 
and what should be a very entertaining volume by 
Colonel Olcott, “Old Diary Leaves: the True Story 
of the Theosophical Society ” (Putnam). 


THERE is at last some prospect of a reasonable 
settlement of the vexed question of Canadian copy- 
right. The demand made by the Canadian publishers 
for a copyright law with a manufacturing clause 
of their own has met with considerable opposi- 
tion both here and in the United States. English 
authors and American publishers have denied that 
Canada has a sufficient home market to justify 
the claim, and have feared that it might lead 
to the flooding of the American market with 
Canadian editions, and thus endanger the maip- 
tenance in America of the present international 
copyright law. But the visit paid to this country 
by Mr. E. L. Newcombe, the Canadian Deputy- 
Minister of Justice, and the negotiations with the 
Colonial Office which have followed in its train, 
have helped to remove the difficulties which 
existed. Certain modifications, recognising the right 
to copyright in Canada of every person who has 
any right of copyright in the United Kingdom, 
will be introduced into the Canadian law; and 
there is now good ground for hoping that the 
amended measure to be submitted to the Canadian 
Legislature will not be unacceptable to English 
interests. 


THE body of Mr. Mummery, the 
famous Alpinist, whose death at 
the outset of his Himalayan expe- 
dition has been reported this week, has not yet been 
found. We fear that there is no ground for hope 
that the report is a mistaken one. It is only a few 
weeks since we reviewed the book in which Mr. 
Mummery told the story of his chief climbs in 
the Alps and the Caucasus.—The fatal accident 
which befell the young Archduke Ladislaus, second 
son of the Archduke Joseph, while boar shoot- 
ing, adds one to the number of violent deaths 
suffered by the reigning House of Austria.—Mr. 
Ralph Hart Tweddel!l was an engineer best known 
for his various applications of hydraulic pressure to 
the working of machine tools.—Admiral Talavera 
Vernon Anson was one of the oldest officers of the 
Navy, which he entered in 1824.—Mr. J. Pryce Davies 
was one of the oldest magistrates of Montgomery- 
shire.—The deaths are also reported of M. Jules 
Laverriére, a French writer on agriculture; Mr. 
Thomas E. Pritt, of Leeds, founder of the Yorkshire 
Angling Association, and a writer on fishing; Alder- 
man Hughes, several times Mayor of Oxford; and 
Mr. J. Lloyd Ashbury, Conservative M.P. for Brighton 
from 1874 to 1Ssv. 


OBITUARY. 


A CONSERVATIVE EXAMPLE. 


PVE Tory party, overjoyed by its conquest at the re- 

cent election, is now engaged very commendably 
in displaying its gratitude to those by whose help the 
victory was won. No Liberal, we teel certain, will 
begrudge Mr. Middleton the reward of his labours. 
We recognise in him a very able and successful 
organiser, and as we have not that dread of organisa- 
tion which animated the Tories down to 1885, we 
do not feel towards him any of the kind of resent- 
ment which most Conservatives were wont in former 
days to feel towards Mr. Schnadhorst. Besides, we 
have a special reason for watching with interest and 
satisfaction the full recognition of Mr. Middleton’s 
services by his party. That is, that he has paid to 
the Liberal organisers the highest of all compliments 
—that of imitating their methods. We do not dis- 
parage his eminent personal qualities in saying this. 





On the contrary, we feel certain that unless he had 
been a born organiser no closeness of imitation 
would have enabled Mr. Middleton to apply Liberal 
methods to Toryism with success. But the fact of 
the imitation remains. It is all set forth in the 
article in which the Times recently initiated its 
readers into the mysteries of Tory organisation. 
That being the case, we confess that we feel a certain 
amount of sympathy with Mr. Middleton in his hour 
of triuwph. He has beaten us, it is true, but he has 
only done so by turning against us the weapons first 
invented by ourselves. 

And what are the secrets of the Tory organisa- 
tion? We learn from the authoritative statement 
by our contemporary that they are almost precisely 
the same secrets as our own. The Tory party, 
like the Liberal party, has a Central Office 
dominated by the Whips, where the party funds 
are held and administered, where candidates are 
selected, and judicious assistance afforded to 
the constituencies. It has also its National 
Conservative Association, which is framed on the 
strict lines of the National Liberal Federation. 
This is the body which represents the Tory party 
in the constituencies, and which is supposed to have 
the power of giving voice to the opinions of local 
Toryism. We are told that the Conservative leaders 
have avoided the mistake into which their rivals of 
the Liberal party are supposed to have fallen. They 
have never attempted to “boss”’ the Association. 
That body has been left unfettered to conduct its 
own meetings, to frame its own resolutions, and to 
ventilate any question that it pleased at its annual 
conferences. But that is only to say that the Tory 
organisers have copied the original design of the 
National Liberal Federation, and have not imitated 
the mistakes into which the Liberal organisers may 
have fallen in later days. As a matter of fact, we 
do not believe that there is any greater independence 
on the part of the National Conservative Association 
than on that of the National Liberal Federation. 
The account from which we are quoting makes it 
clear that Mr. Middleton—like Mr. Schnadhorst 
after 1887—is closely allied with the Conservative 
Association as well as with the Central Office of the 
party. He denies that he pulls the wires in con- 
nection with the Association. Of course he denies 
it! But nothing is more certain than that the 
Whips of the party control the Association at least 
as fully as our own Whips control the National 
Liberal Federation. For our part, we are more 
fully convinced with every day that passes that for 
Liberals, at least, it is the greatest of blunders to 
keep up anything in the shape of an official con- 
nection between such a body as the Federation and 
the Whips’ office. Nor do we believe that such a 
connection would help the Conservatives or enable 
them to get all the good they could out of their 
National Association. These outside bodies are 
needed — first, to stimulate and enlighten public 
opinion in the constituencies; and, secondly, to 
focus and formulate that opinion, so as to enable 
the official leaders of the party to understand what 
it is that their followers want. Neither the National 
Liberal Federation nor the National Conservative 
Association can really do this work so long as they 
are under the influence of the Whips. 

It will be seen that so far there is really very 
little difference between the organisations of the two 
parties. The first important difference that we meet 
with lies in the fact that the Tory Central Office has 
divided the country into districts for its own pur- 
poses, and that in each district it has a special agent 
of its own. There is no corresponding system in 
connection with the Central Liberal Office. Here 
and there special agents have been appointed for a 
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special purpose; but there is not that systematic 
oversight of the constituencies that we see on the 
Conservative side. Our own impression is that if 
things had undergone no change in the last twelve 
years there would have been no need for Liberals to 
adopt this particular feature of the Tory system. 
The local organisations in the chief centres of each 
district would have done the work for us; and, after 
all, it is to local enthusiasm and local effort rather 
than to any highly-centralised system of organisation 
that we must chiefly trust. But the blow that was 
struck at the great Liberal organisation of the 
country by the last Redistribution Bill has left per- 
manent effects behind it. In the days when Leeds 
and Manchester and Sheffield each had a political 
existence and unity of its own, we had Liberal 
organisations in those towns which kept an eye not 
only upon the borough but upon the surrounding 
district. Everything has been changed by the vivi- 
section of the great boroughs, and the old Liberal 
Associations which formerly wielded so vast an in- 
fluence over a wide stretch of country have now, for 
all practical purposes, ceased to exist. In these 
circumstances we think the adoption by our Central 
Liberal Association of the plan of district agents is 
exceedingly desirable. As the Tories have copied so 
much from us, we need have no scruple about copy- 
ing something from them. There is another point 
of difference between Tory and Liberal organisations 
which we should gladly see abolished. The Tory 
organisers boast that there has never been any want 
of money in the party chest. Money, indeed, has 
served them quite as well as organisation has 
done. They are, as they proudly boast, the party 
of money. Representing a hundred vested interests, 
the rights of which are distinctly opposed to the 
rights of the public, they can always appeal for help 
to those who have a direct pecuniary interest in their 
fortunes. It is a great thing for the party wire- 
puller to have at bis command an overflowing 
treasury. This advantage the Tories have pos- 
sessed for several years past, and they have used 
it to the uttermost. We have no wish that the 
Liberal party should vie with its rivals in this 
respect. We should be sickened by the thought 
that money was to be used by the Liberal party for 
those purposes of wholesale corruption for which it 
has been used on the other side. But, on the other 
hand, we are bound to say that the comparative 
poverty of the chief organisers of the Liberal party 
has placed them at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with their opponents, and that the party will 
have to respond more liberally to the appeals of the 
Whips unless that disadvantage is to be still further 
aggravated. 

There remains one other point of difference 
between the Liberal and the Conservative organisa- 
tion on which something must be said. The Central 
Conservative Offices are placed under the control of 
Mr. Middleton. No doubt the party Whips—above 
all, the Chief Whip—have a direct influence in any 
emergency; but, speaking roughly, we gather that 
in the ordinary course of events it is Mr. Middleton, 
and not any Parliamentary Whip, who manages the 
affairs of the office. And this system, it is clear, 
has worked admirably for the Tories. Their Whips 
have attended to their Parliamentary duties—which 
are at all times sufficiently heavy—and have, at the 
same time, kept in touch with the Central Office, 
and through it with the constituencies. But they 
have not attempted to interfere in every detail ; 
they have not devoted themselves to the task of 
working-up the cause in each particular con- 
stituency. Having secured in Mr. Middleton an 
able and trustworthy official, they seem to have 
trusted him thoroughly, and to have left to him 








those executive duties which in our own party the 
Parliamentary Whips insist upon discharging them- 
selves. We cannot but think that, having found a 
Middleton, the Tories have acted wisely in placing 
him in this position of power and responsibility. 
Have we a Mr. Middleton on our own side? If we 
have, the sooner we confer upon him powers similar 
to those exercised by his Conservative prototype the 
better will it be for the party. 








ARMENIA AGAIN, 





ORD SALISBURY has gone to Dieppe to enjoy 
that rest and refreshment to which Prime 
Ministers have just as good a right as ordinary 
mortals. We do not complain because he has taken 
a holiday. But we hope that even in his sojourn at 
the seaside he is keeping an eye upon what is hap- 
pening in the East. The Daily News of Thursday 
gave publicity to a rumour that the Sultan was at 
last about to surrender to the Powers; but the 
statement has not yet been officially confirmed, and 
in the meantime the Special Correspondent of the 
same journal has made it clear that the old 
game of murder and outrage has been renewed 
in Asia Minor with a vengeance. A shocking story 
it is that is told by the Daily News with regard to 
recent events at or near Erzinghian. It is, however, 
a story that, if not as old as the hills, is at least as 
old as the domination of the Mussulman over the 
Christian. A Turkish colonel, travelling, apparently, 
without escort, was attacked by brigands. One of 
his companions was killed, and he himself was 
wounded. It was a detestable crime, and not a hand 
would be raised in defence of the guilty persons if 
they could be discovered. But the infamous Zeki 
Pasha—the man who is directly responsible for the 
inhuman atrocities of Sassoun—has seen fit to turn 
the incident to account in his own way. He has let 
loose a horde of savages upon the whole district in 
which the crime was committed. He has seized and 
imprisoned illegally a number of the most respect- 
able Armenians in Erzinghian—men who can have 
had no more connection with the attack upon the 
colonel than the respectable members of the 
Ottoman Embassy in London. He has caused a 
great number of Armenian men to be tortured, and 
some to be put to death, and he has permitted the 
outraging of a vast number of Armenian women and 
children. The correspondent of the Daily News states 
the number of the victims of this new outbreak of 
Mussulman savagery, at five thousand. We wish we 
could believe that he had exaggerated. These are 
the bare outlines of the shocking story which has 
reached this country during the present week. Is it 
to fall upon the ears of the people of Great Britain 
“like a tale of little meaning”? Have we become 
so thoroughly hardened to the accounts of the tender 
way in which his Majesty the Sultan, through the 
medium of his most trusted officials, deals with the 
erring Christians whom he holds in his power, that 
not one of us is moved to raise a protesting voice 
against deeds that cry aloud to Heaven for vengeance, 
and that unavenged are a reproach to our common 
humanity ? 

We shall be slow to believe that English public 
opinion has become absolutely brutalised so far as 
the dealings of the unspeakable Turk with his un- 
happy victims are concerned, This is the month of 
September, and, by common consent, the deadest 
month of the whole year so far as regards 

litical movements. Lord Salisbury and his col- 
eagues are scattered to the four winds. Nobody 
can blame them because they have taken the oppor- 
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tunity of seeking rest and recreation at a distance 
from Downing Street. But it is by no means un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Sultan has seen in 
their temporary withdrawal from headquarters an 
opportunity for himself, At Stamboul he is still 
playing his old game—the game of procrastination 
and equivocation. We have learned this week 
that, instead of replying to the last demand of 
England—the demand which we trust has already 
been formally supported by France and Russia 
—he has presented some new proposals of his 
own. These proposals, we are told, are intended 
as concessions to Europe, and they are concessions 
which are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. But they will amply serve their purpose if 
they bring about that delay to which the Sultan 
looks for his ultimate victory over the forces of 
civilisation. To gain a day, a week, a month, is all 
that he hopes for at any time. When he has 
secured this he feels that he has secured another 
respite, and he employs it as he and his have 
employed all the centuries of evil domination that 
lie behind him. We earnestly trust that Lord 
Salisbury, who up to the present moment has acted 
in such a manner as to secure the praise of all 
parties, will give ear to the new cry of distress 
that has been raised in Asia Minor, and will 
insist upon carrying on the diplomatic cam- 
paign at Constantinople with still greater vigour 
than before. Nobody knows better than he does the 
meaning of these pretended concessions on the part 
of the Sultan. He has already had many experiences 
of what Turkish diplomacy means, and of the ways 
in which it works. He has shown us that he is now 
thoroughly in earnest in his determination to use 
English influence to the uttermost in order to put 
an end to the reign of terror that makes a large part 
of Asia Minor at this moment nothing better than a 
hell upon earth. We look to him with confidence 
to carry out to its end the wise and beneficent policy 
he has formally adopted. Our complaint so far is 
that both he and his predecessor, whilst thoroughly 
sound in sentiment, have been too reluctant to trans- 
late their sentiments into deeds. We should have 
been glad to see the English fleet in the Bosphorus 
two months ago; and if it had been accompanied by 
the fleets of France and Russia, we should have felt 
only the greater satisfaction. 

What is quite clear now is that only vigorous 
action of this kind will save the wretched Armenians 
of Asia Minor from extinction. It was in these 
pages that the first warning was uttered as to the 
real end at which the Sultan and his creatures were 
aiming. Mr. Gladstone in his memorable speech 
referred to our warning—a warning based on the 
most trustworthy authority—that Europe had to 
face a plot for the extermination of the Armenians. 
Naturally he found himself almost compelled to 
repudiate the suggestion. But as time passes the 
piot unveils itself; and it is far easier now than it 
was two months ago to believe that the Turk looks 
to winning this battle against the Armenians by 
wiping the latter off the face of the earth. Is he 
to be allowed to triumph in his infamous design 
because European Ministers must take holiday at 
one time or another, and cannot be expected always 


to be upon the alert? We cannot believe it. True, 
we are in the month of September, when the political 
pulse is always sluggish. But some of us at least 


can remember another September—the memorable 
September of 1876—when through the potent efforts 
of one man the whole of Great Britain was stung to 
a pitch of enthusiasm on behalf of the oppressed 
victims of Mussulman savagery that had never been 
witnessed before, and that has never been witnessed 
sirce. Is it te 


much to hope that even in Sep- 














tember there will be sufficient public spirit left in 
England, and sufficient energy maintained at the 
Foreign Office, to enable this country to press for- 
ward in her campaign against cruelties so devilish 
that the difficulty is to believe in their reality? 
Real, alas! we know them only too surely to be; 
and so despite their unspeakable horror, we are com- 
pelled to recognise them as actually existing. We 
know no party in England when we are brought 
face to face with these hideous crimes; and we 
appeal to Lord Salisbury, not as the head of a Tory 
Government, but as the official leader of the nation, 
to put forth all his strength in order to restrain the 
hands of the assassins who are now at work in Asia 
Minor. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 





dhe expectation of the more hopeful Tories that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s work at the Colonial Office 
will absorb his restless energies and leave him little 
time to interfere in domestic questions is perhaps 
not altogether unlikely to be realised. He has 
before him many administrative difficulties. Some 
of them affect the great self-governing Colonies of 
Australia and Canada. He will have to decide 
before long whether he will consent to such a 
change in the composition of the Legislative Council 
in New South Wales as may make the popular 
chamber supreme. So soon as New South Wales 
has settled its internal difficulties, the con- 
stitution of an Australian Dominion or Common- 
wealth must become again a question of practical 
politics, and wise guidance may be needed from 
home in the arrangement of the details—such 
guidance as Lord Carnarvon gave when the 
Canadian Dominion was being formed. In Canada 
there is the Copyright agitation, not to speak 
of other questions which, happily, come under 
the more diplomatic care of the Foreign Office. 
Two of the proposals recommended by the Ottawa 
Conference must especially interest Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s commercial mind. The project of a Pacific 
cable needs practical attention, and Mr. Chamberlain 
will doubtless consider the interests of Imperial 
unity of more importance than those of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company. The proposed Canadian fast 
mail-service to Europe would be a more expensive 
luxury, and it is not clear, in spite of the undoubted 
saving of distance, whether it can be made a success 
on the ambitious lines proposed by Mr. Huddart. 
But there ought to be some better means of direct 
communication between England and Canada than 
is supplied by the present service of the Allan line, 
and if Lower Canada could be induced to let Halifax 
be the port of  eageee at all seasons, great im- 
provement might possible. But the difficulties 
involved are inter-provincial as well as merely 
monetary, and Mr. Chamberlain, if he is to succeed, 
must tread warily. 

If he starts in the Crown colonies that policy of 
developing our neglected estates which he has 
threatened, he will find his hands full. It may be 
frankly admitted that very few of our colonial 
governors have any commercial experience or apti- 
tude. They may be intelligent and painstaking, but 
they take the professional rather than the mercantile 
view of life. It is very probable that men of a 
different type—Mr. Chamberlain was perhaps think- 
ing of Sir Ambrose Shea in the Bahamas—would do 
better work. But whence are they to come? The 
number of men of business aptitude who would 
consent to immure themselves in little colonies in 
the Tropics with the object of helping others to 
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make fortunes, while they are debarred from doing 
any business in the colonies for themselves, must 
necessarily be very small Some might doubtless 
be found ready to take important posts such 
as the Governorship of Jamaica, but it would 
sour the whole colonial service if the existing 
officials were cut off from their prospects of pro- 
motion. The only appointment Mr. Chamberlain 
has yet made, that to the Governorship of Ceylon, 
though a good appointment, is one of the old type. 
Whether without a change of personnel he will be 
able to stimulate any new industrial activities 
remains to be seen. It is really much easier to 
spend money on the Gold Coast than to make it. 
But the projects that will be brought before him 
will afford at least pleasant occupation for the mind, 
and if he sets himself to reorganising the offices of 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies according to the 
same method which he would apply to a business in 
Birmingham, he will perhaps be able to do some- 
thing. 

The really critical questions that he must deal 
with are those connected with South Africa. 
Though the successive booms on the London Stock 
Exchange may be thought to have consolidated 
the position of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the problems of 
South Africa are more difficult than they ever 
were before. Africa south of the Zambesi is now 
— by a variety of authorities which, if only 
rom their number, must cause friction. There 
are the territories of Portugal to the east and of 
Germany to the west, remaining almost equally un- 
developed. The chartered companies in the former 
and the company holding the chief railway con- 
cessions in the latter are, to a large extent, British, 
and disputes must inevitably arise from time to 
time between the foreigners and their English 
entrepreneurs, There are the two Boer Re- 
publics in the centre—the Orange Free State, 
reasonable and honest; the Transvaal, at once pro- 
voked and provoking in its dealings with the 
Englishmen who have contributed so largely to its de- 
velopment. Though the Orange Free State has joined 
the Customs Union, it may be said that in neither 
Republic do the people—whether Boer or Uitlander 
—look to either Cape Town or Downing Street as 
the source of their salvation. Then there are the 
two self-governing colonies, the Cape with its 
new access of responsibility in Bechuanaland—for 
one may now consider the annexation of the Crown 
Colony as accomplished—and Natal. Each is 
jealous of the other—Natal of the Cape because it 
is so much bigger, and the Cape of Natal because it 
is so much nearer Johannesburg that Durban must 
become a serious rival of Cape Town. Each has its 
native difficulty, and though the Kaffir may 
perhaps be trampled on without much fear of 
the consequences, the active and shrewd Hindoos— 
who are crowding into Natal, and now are even 
more numerous than the rather unprogressive 
whites who control the Government—cannot be so 
easily oppressed. Among the farming population, 
who form the majority of the electors in both 
colonies, there is a certain feeling of discontent that 
they have become no richer while Mr. Rhodes and 
his friends have made their millions out of South 
Africa. Finally, to the northward, mainly within the 
tropics, is the vast territory which has been won for 
England partly by the missionaries and partly by the 
Chartered Company. It is now divided into two parts. 
The country won by the missionaries, the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, is ruled by the native chiefs, of 
whom Khama is the most notable, under the guid- 
ance of British residents. The country won by the 
Company is ruled by the Company. It may be 
argued that neither arrangement can be permanent. 











If there is really to be a large white population in 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, they must in time 
have rights of self-government, and the Company 
will be paid off with land-rights, as was the Hudson’s 
Bay Company when the North-West Territories were 
handed to the Dominion of Canada. For the present 
no one can tell whether such a large and tolerably 
permanent population will ever be found there. 
Agriculture by itself will scarcely bring Eng- 
lishmen to a thirsty land far from ports. It 
is a question of gold or nothing. Till the 
future tells its tale, the Government may be 
left to Dr. Jamieson, with the legal assistance 
of judges appointed by the Colonial office. But 
there is no reason whatever for handing over the 
Protectorate—or, at least, that part of it which is 
not to be traversed by the railway to Tati and Bulu- 
wayo—to the Chartered Company. They did not 
win it; the missionaries conquered it for us without 
firing a shot. The natives did not, like the Mata- 
bele, need to be subjugated by Maxims. An in- 
appreciably small proportion of the territory is 
suitable for European agricultural settlement; much 
of it is desert and much of it pestilential swamp. 
There are no indications of minerals in payable 
quantities, though doubtless there is quartz here 
and there out of which smart men could knock 
companies even if they could not pan much gold. 
There, almost alone of their race, the negroes are 
making a creditable effort at self-advancement. The 
fear that they may be deprived of their independence 
is the chief check on their improvement, and they 
must receive assurances beyond yea or nay that the 
country will remain under the direct control of 
Downing Street. We doubt whether Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes would quarrel with such a decision ; he has 
already got about as big a mouthful as he can chew. 








PONTIFF AND PRIMATE, 
—~9e——— 

de recent letters of the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the Reunion of 
Christendom furnish a difficult text for those who 
are not precisely in agreement with either of these 
distinguished persons. The object which both desire 
is so admirable, the sincerity of both so manifest, 
that those who agree with neither find it no easy 
matter to set forth their opinions in a spirit of 
becoming respect. But it is impossible to pass by 
in silence the manifestoes of the head of the Romish 
Church and of the Protestant Church of England. 
They have raised a question that is of enormous 
interest to millions of men and women, and that 
cannot be dismissed lightly even by those who 
sympathise neither with Pontiff nor with Primate. 
The reunion of Christendom, the gathering together 
in one fold of all who profess to be the followers of 
Christ, of all who take the Sermon on the Mount 
as the highest statement of ethical truth, and the 
sacrifice of Calvary as the turning-point in the 
history of the human race, is certainly a movement 
the magnitude and beneficence of which cannot 
be exaggerated. It has been the dream of good men 
for centuries. It occupies their thoughts largely to- 
day. Its accomplishment would undoubtedly have a 
tremendous effect upon the future of the world—an 
effect which we may well believe would be wholly for 
good. Noman who respects either his own or his 
brother’s faith can write or speak of such a movement 
in any but a spirit of reverence. Yet we wish 
we could say that the utterances of either the 
Pope or the Archbishop showed any true appreciation 
of the problem with which they attempt to deal. 
They are both good men. They are both very much 
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in earnest in desiring the sameend. Butit is curious 
to note that neither the one nor the other seems to 
desire the means to that end. Or, rather, each sees 
only his own mode of obtaining it. 

So far as the Papal utterance is concerned, it is, 
as we ventured to say when it appeared, based upon 
an assumption that, speaking broadly, finds no 
acceptance in this country. The Sovereign Pontiff, 
speaking with the voice of authority which has always 
been claimed by those who have been Popes, calls 
upon the English people to come back to the Church 
they left in the Middle Ages, and to admit in doing 
so that every step they have taken since then has 
been wrong. England is to return to the fold as the 
prodigal returns from his meagre fare among the 
swine to the comforts of his father’s table. It is 
true that it is with fatherly love that the Pope calls 
to us; but it is also with fatherly authority—with 
the authority which brooks no questioning or con- 
tradiction, and which is based upon the Divine truth 
itself. There is to be no concession to “modern 
thought,” no temporising with doctrines for which 
many of the reformers laid down their lives. Weare 
to go back as children who have erred and strayed— 
to meet with a loving welcome, it is true, but still to 
make full and open confession of our errors. Now 
we hope it will hurt the feelings of no Roman 
Catholic reader of these pages if we say at once that 
this is an invitation which it is simply impossible for 
Englishmen as a nation to accept. The individual 
man may do so, and may find, as he believes, comfort 
and salvation in the act. But nobody who under- 
stands the genius of the English people, nobody who 
has really mastered the history of our race, can con- 
ceive it possible that those who fought their way out 
of what they regarded as the spiritual bondage of 
the Church of Rume, will now willingly and en masse 
resume their fetters. And nothing is more certain 
than that the more earnestly men cling to the great 
fundamental truths of religion, the more impossible 
they will find it to recant what the Pope regards as 
their errors and Protestant Englishmen regard as 
their most sacred principles. It is not, therefore, by 
the Pope’s way, the way of universal, uncompromising 
submission to the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that the unity of Christendom can ever be 
re-established. 

Is it more likely to be by the Archbishop’s way ? 
We fear not. The Archbishop holds a great position 
in the Christian world; but it is a position very 
different from the Pope’s, and he speaks accordingly 
in very different tones. Not for him is it to claim 
the authority which the man who is regarded by his 
Church as the Vicar of Christ asserts. He can only 
speak as one to whom has fallen the first position in 
an illustrivus hierarchy, and who makes no pretence 
to having inherited either a theological infallibility 
or a moral supremacy over his fellow-Protestants. 
The head of a Church which in its infancy manfully 
asserted the right of private judgment and the 
freedom of the individual conscience, he cannot 
pretend to coerce or to command even the members 
of his own communion; and he is painfully conscious 
of the fact that a vast mass of the Protestant world 
to whom the Pope has made his appeal lies outside 
the limits of that communion, and is consequently 
free even from his moral influence. We cannot 
blame him if, in these circumstances, his utterances 
seem vague and even commonplace compared with 
the more direct and simple injunctions of the Pope. 
He, too, longs for the reunion desired by the Pope. 
But it must be upon terms not hurtful to the dignity 
and the rights of his own Church; and—to do the 
Archbishop justice—he does not forget to put in the 
same claim on behalf of those “ Non-Episcopalian 
Protestants” who lie outside the borders of his own 








communion. So he talks rather vaguely of the 
conditions of reunion, as though possibly a round- 
table conference might arrive at some satisfactory 
agreement upon this question. But he says nothing 
definite, and is manifestly relieved when he can turn 
aside from the insoluble problem and devote himself 
to the administration of a by no means severe 
rebuke to those persons who have introduced 
Romish practices into the Church of England— 
people who manifestly want to get back to Rome, 
not by the one path which the head of the Roman 
Church points out to them, but by an ignominious 
back-door of their own. ; 

We fear that the utmost that can be said for both 
Pope and Primate is that they are animated by the 
same estimable spirit, and look forward vaguely to 
the same end, but that both know in their hearts 
that the obstacles to the attainment of that end are 
insurmountable. Insurmountable they must ever be 
so long as the popular conception of the Church— 
whether Catlolic or Protestant—is that of a great 
organisation, built up by material as well as spiritual 
forces, wielding many influences besides those which 
spring from the simple authority of the Scriptures, 
and clinging resolutely to forms and rites as well 
as to the truths which those forms and rites are 
supposed to symbolise. Insurmountable the obstacles 
must indeed be when they are based upon the 
recognition or repudiation of the orders of rival 
Churches, upon contending claims to apostolical 
succession, upon traditions and legends and 
doctrines over which the schoolmen of all parties 
have fought for centuries. For our part, we 
believe that there is only one possible way of 
reuniting the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome—the impossible way which the Pope has 
indicated, impossible save at the sacrifice of nearly 
everything that the Church of England holds dear. 
But is there then no chance of such a reunion of 
Christians as good men everywhere desire? Is it 
altogether idle te hope that a day may come when 
Catholics and Protestant Churchmen, ay¢, and Pro- 
testant Dissenters also, whilst holding to their own 
forms and ceremonies, their own systems of Church 
government, their own formulas and institutions, 
may realise the fact that in the Christian Church 
there is only one Head, and that loyalty to that 
Divine High Priest may be displayed equally in St. 
Peter’s at Rome, in St. Paul’s in London, and in the 
humblest Nonconformist chapel in which “ God is 
worsbipped in spirit and in trath’’? We trust not. 
For the venerable traditions, the pious associations, 
the sacred ancestral claims of all existing Churches, 
whether they belong to one communion or another, 
no wise man will show contempt. It is a great 
thing for any man to feel that he is worshipping as 
his fathers did before him; that the faith to which 
he holds is that which helped them in the pilgrimage 
of life; and that the forms and ritual in which he 
finds his spiritual comfort brought joy to the hearts 
of those who bore his name in bygune generations. 
But there is no need to cast aside these things, 
and with them a noble historical heritage, and to 
establish in their place a barren uniformity of rite 
and organisation, in order to arrive at the goal of 
Christian reunion. These are but the trappings 
in which men like unto ourselves have invested the 
truth they held dear. It is in community in the 
truth itself, in fellowship in the spiritual worship of 
the one Spiritual Master, above all in a common service 
on behalt of the sorrowful and the suffering among 
our fellow-men, that we can attain to the only real re- 
union of Christianity ; and the way to “ that far-off, 
divine event”’ lies across the golden bridge of charity 
—of that charity which thinketh and speaketh no 
evil, even of the attitude of our fellow-Christian to 
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the forms of worship and principles of Church 
organisation which happen to be dearest to ourselves. 








THE BIMETALLIST AGITATION AND 
MR. BALFOUR. 


NV R. BALFOUR’S letter on bimetallism, published 
I by our daily contemporaries on Monday, is 
very characteristic. While he was in Opposition Mr. 
Balfour allowed himself to make statements and to 
raise hopes which he is now anxious to explain 
away. He appeared on public platforms, and 
declared strongly in favour of bimetallism. Now 
that he is once more leader of the House of 
Commons, it is natural that his party should com- 
pel him to undo as far as he can the mischief he 
had occasicned. Of course, Mr. Balfour is indignant 
at being supposed to have changed his opinions. 
He tells his correspondent that he remains a con- 
vinced bimetallist. But that is not the point. We 
are not disciples of the leader of the House of 
Commons, but we should not accuse him of being 
such a weatbercock as to change his opinions day 
by day. What is really important is that under 
pressure of his colleagues and his followers he is 
compelled to tell the public that nothing can be 
done to advance the cause in support of which he 
appeared so lately on public platforms. In the 
House of Commons the other day, and again in 
Monday’s letter, he tells us, firstly, that he has 
no right to pledge his colleagues on the subject; 
secondly, that he has no grounds for thinking that 
a Conference now would lead to anything more than 
all previous Conferences have done; and thirdly, 
that an abortive Conference would be a serious 
misfortune to bimetallism. All this is very satis- 
factory. If we looked at the matter from a narrow 
party point of view, we could desire nothing better 
than that Mr. Balfour should convert the Cabinet. 
That would rally the City as one man to our side, 
and our party would very soon return to office with 
an overwhelming majority. But we do not wish for 
the success of any party at so great a cost to the 
country, for undoubtedly it would be at great cost if 
any British Government were to attempt to change 
our monetary system. 

The letter is interesting, not only because it 
shows that the Conservative party will have nothing 
to do with bimetallism, but also because it testifies 
that the bimetallic agitation is losing ground. A 
year or two since it really looked as if the bimetallic 
delusion was spreading, not merely here at home, 
but all over the Continent and in the United States. 
Now evidence is accumulating from every quarter 
that the public, having heard what the bimetallists 
have to ray for themselves, has decided that they 
are altogether inthe wrong. Bimetallism was hardly 
mentionel at the General Election outside of Lanca- 
shire; and one of the first things the leader of the 
House of Commons has to do is to set himself right 
with his own party, and to cease meddling with our 
monetary system. Upon the Continent, the agitation 
has almost ceased in France, while it is making no 
headway in Germany, The Agrarian party, it is 
trae, is making much noise, and seems to have com- 
mitted itself to bimetallism. But noise must be 
distinguished from influence ; and the real influence 
of the German people is entirely against altering the 
monetary system which was adopted after much 
consideration and at great cost less than a 
quarter of a century ago. In Austria-Hungary 
years were spent in considering what system 
should be adopted as soon as the Government felt 
itself able to resume specie payments. Commissions 
were appointed, and immense masses of evidence 





were collected; and the result was that the single 
gold standard was adopted. In Russia, again, it is 
understood that whenever the time comes for resum- 
ing specie payments, the Government has decided 
upon a gold standard also. In the United States 
there appears to be little doubt, likewise, that the 
bimetallists and the silverites are steadily losing 
ground. Throughout the older States everyone admits 
that the single gold standard is almost universally 
supported. In the newer States of the West there 
is a very strong silver party. This silver party, 
however, consists of two sections: one section is bi- 
metallist proper, the other cares very little for either 
bimetallism or monometallism; what it really wants 
is that the Mints should be open to the free coinage of 
silver, and that thus the value of an important product 
of the United States should be raised. This section 
is willing to agree to bimetallism if nothing better 
can be done. But it has no delusion on the subject. 
From all the meetings that have been held so far, 
and from all the conferences and conventions, it 
seems to be clear that the majority of the voters 
are against bimetallism. But it will be im- 
possible to judge decisively upon that point 
until the elections are held twelve months hence. 
Then it is reasonable to assnme that the great 
issue before the country will be the currency 
question. Attempts are being made to revive the 
tariff question, but so far they do not seem to meet 
with much success. Everything points to the 
currency as the great issue. If it proves to be so, 
the coming elections will decide conclusively as 
to the opinions of the American people; though, 
unfortunately, it does not follow that even if the 
electors are for the gold standard the currency 
will be put in order, for there is the Senate to 
be reckoned with. 

Surprise is often felt that such a delusion as 
bimetallism could have taken hold of so many 
minds all over Europe and America. The real trath 
is that very few of those who joined the agitation 
understood the subject at all. For some years after 
the Baring crisis there was a great want of enter- 
prise everywhere, Several foreign States—Argen- 
tina, Portugal, and Greece—became bankrupt. 
Others—such as Italy and Spain—passed through a 
great crisis. In the United States unwise currency 
Jegislation caused a panic. In the Australasian 
Colonies rash speculation in land, houses, and 
mines brought on a banking crash. Credit every- 
where was paralysed; trade fell off; employ- 
ment became scarce; prices fell ruinously. 
There was widespread distress and much discontent ; 
and it was not surprising, therefore, that people in 
their desperation believed, in large numbers, anyone 
who confidently assured them that he could provide 
a remedy for all their ills. Bimetallism, then, like 
the old agitations in favour of Protection, Reciprocity, 
and Fair Trade, is only a form of — discomfort. 
And it follows, as a matter of course, that the 
bimetallic agitation began to die out the instant that 
credit began to recover and enterprise to increase. The 
immense increase in the gold production, especially 
in South Africa, has its influence likewise. Every- 
body sees that there is plenty of money, and that 
the supply will grow immensely for some time to 
come. Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
causes of the general distress, even superficial 
thinkers are now aware that it cannot have been 
want of coin. Bankers everywhere are complaining 
that rates are unprofitable, that they cannot employ 
their surplus funds—or, at all events, cannot employ 
them remuneratively—and that being so, even the 
most ignorant perceive that the creation of money 
which cannot used cannot make them any 
better off. 
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FINANCE. 


HE fortnightly settlement on the Stock Ex- 
change, which began on Monday morning, has 
been an extremely difficult one, as was to be ex- 
pected from the wild speculation in gold shares that 
has been going on for some time past. There was 
plenty of money to be had by people in good credit, 
and at moderate rates; but there was much un- 
willingness to lend to weaker speculators. Many 
of them were unable to obtain the accommoda- 
tion they required, and consequently had to sell; 
and selling is likely to go on for some time. Of 
course, it is alleged that the refusal to accommo- 
date was prompted not so much by any fear 
of undue speculation as by a desire to get down 
prices. Possibly that may have influenced some. 
There are unscrupulous people in all walks of life, 
and some of the greater operators may have 
thought the opportunity favourable for buying 
stock cheaply, and may not have hesitated to 
help to bring about what they desired. But, 
apart altogether from want of scruple, there is 
quite enough in the position to account for what 
has happened. 

For three months now we have had to per- 
sistently warn our readers that speculation was 
being carried on upon an extravagant scale. Prices 
have been run up too rapidly. Poor people have 
bought more securities than they could afford 
to pay for, or could expect to be able to borrow 
upon for any length of time. It was natural, 
therefore, that moneyed men should hesitate to ac- 
commodate these reckless gamblers. And if some 
check is thus given to the speculation, it will be for 
the good of all concerned. The weakness in the 
mining market has checked business generally. 
Even in Paris markets have been quieter than of 
late; and though several of the great Paris 
operators are still buying, the purchasing is not 
on as great a scale as formerly. The American 
market likewise has been decidedly weak. From 
time to time we have warned our readers that the 
attempted speculation there must break down. The 
speculators had hoped that this month exports 
from the United States would so increase that 
the shipments of gold would be stopped. But the 
exports have not increased as was anticipated, and 
the gold shipments continue. The prospect, there- 
fore, is anything but bright, and there are already 
rumours that the Government contemplates another 
loan. In the South and Central American depart- 
ments business has been rather better, but there has 
been very little doing in the Colonial Department. 
In spite, however, of the set back in mines, there is a 
very confident feeling on the Stock Exchange. That 
there will be some fall in prices is probable, but 
everybody hopes that it will be only temporary, 
and that when the holidays are over, as they soon 
will be now, business in every direction will show 
an improvement. 

The condition of the mining market has acted as 
& warning to many operators, and therefore they 
have this week been turning their attention more to 
silver securities. Especially they have been buying 
rupee paper on a very great scale. We would warn 
the public not to be led astray. There is nothing to 
justify the rise that has taken place. It is quite 
true that the India Council is selling its drafts better 
than anyone hoped for; and it is also true that the 
price of silver has recovered during the past six 
months, and for some time has been fairly steady. 
It is possible, moreover, that China may buy a 
greal deal of silver. But that is very doubtful, and 
no sensible man will speculate on a mere and very 
doubtful possibility. So far as can be judged at 
present, there is nothing to lead to an early rise in 
silver. On the other hand, rupee paper is very 
high. The price in London is equivalent to about 
1084 in Calcutta, and that is at least high enough 
for a 5} per cent. stock the interest upon which 





depends upon so very variable a commodity as 
silver. There has also been a rise in some Mexican 
railway stocks and Mexican Government bonds, 
and generally there is an inclination to buy silver 
securities. In London money remains as abundant 
and cheap as ever. Rates of interest and discount 
are exceedingly low, and are likely to continue so, 
although there was a slight advance on Thursday 
in response to the higher rates current for loans. 
At the half-yearly Court of the Bank of England 
on Thursday, a half-year’s dividend of 4 per 
cent. was declared. At the same time there is 
gratifying evidence of a steady improvement in 
trade. The Board of Trade returns for last month 
are good, and all the reports from the great 
manufacturing centres are likewise more hopeful. 
A favourable effect was produced by the an- 
nouncement of the North British and some other 
traffics, coinciding as this does with a pretty 
general stimulus to transport business. Prices in 
every direction are advancing. The improvement 
is not yet very considerable, it is true; but then 
a rapid and great rise is by no means a thing to 
be desired. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By 


S4 TURDAY.—The obituary column of the Times 

this morning contains a name that was once a 
most familiar one in English “ Society,’ but that for 
some years past has been ignored, if not forgotten— 
the name of Mr. William Henry Hurlbert. This is 
not the moment at which to dwell upon the numerous 
and grave defects of that remarkable man: his faults 
have not been forgotten by the world, and there is 
therefore no need to recur to them. But those who 
knew Hurlbert intimately will confirm me when I 
say that he was, in some respects, one of the most 
extraordinary men of his time. He bad been every- 
thing in his day—a Unitarian minister, a politician, 
a journalist, an author, a favourite in the most ex- 
elusive social circles of Europe, an Agnostic, a Roman 
Catholic, a Home Ruler, a Unionist. There was an 
“infinite variety" about Hurlbert’s moods, and 
about the parts he chose to play, that was con- 
stantly startling those who knew him. But there 
was one respect in which he was almost, if not quite, 
unique. He had the gift of sympathy so largely 
developed that, when taken in conjunction with his 
brilliant powers as a talker, it made him simply 
irresistible in Society. 

The first time I ever met him was long ago, in 
the country house of a distinguished literary Peer. 
Among the other guests was a great writer who was 
destined to become, in addition, a great statesman. 
Our host was recognised as one of the most brilliant 
and delightful conversationalists in Kurope; the 
English writer who was one of his guests had a 
reputation as a talker hardly inferior. But neither 
could hold a candle to Hurlbert; he was simply 
fascinating. It did not matter to whom he talked, 
or upon what subject. Whether he was addressing 
an utter obscurity or a man of world-wide fame, he 
was equally determined to do his best, and to make 
his talk worth listening to; and whether he was 
talking theology or politics, literature or social 
scandal, he seemed to be equally at home. I saw 
him many times after that first meeting, and I 
never failed to find him surrounded by a group 
of ardent admirers, each one of whom believed 
that Hurlbert’s powers were being put forward 
for his or her sake alone. He possessed the rare 
gift of inspiring confidence on the part of persons 
of the most opposite characters. I have seen him 
on the same evening captivate a High Church 
countess, whose religion was as narrow as her 
caste prejudices, and a_ schoolboy fresh from 
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Harrow, with hardly an idea in his head beyond 
football. 

I think that it was this remarkable facility 
in winning the confidence and admiration of those 
he met that was the indirect cause of Hurlbert’s 
downfall. He had become so much accustomed to 
the incense of social flattery that he could not live 
without it. Moreover, he was one of those brilliant 
raconteurs who are never quite able to distinguish 
between what is true and what is untrue in the 
stories they tell. So he gradually drew the “long 
bow” more and more largely, until at last he be- 
came responsible for statements so extraordinary 
that it was impossible to accept them without 
inquiry, and that upon inquiry were proved to be 
entirely false. He had been a Home Ruler; he lived 
to be one of the most virulent and unscrupulous 
opponents the Home Rule party ever had. He was 
born a Republican ; he became the literary champion 
of the French monarchy, and the bitter assailant of 
the French Republic. He commenced his literary 
career by writing hymns that are still sung in many 
churches; he ended it in what Mr. Healy once 
described as “the stench” of an infamous trial. 

Taking him for all in all, one can only say that 
he was a man who will never be forgotten by those 
who knew him. He had many bitter enemies, who 
were loud in their denunciation of his undoubted 
offences against truth, but those of his enemies who 
had known him personally kept, even amid their 
disapproval of his conduct, a certain kindly feeling 
for him. It is not a fortnight since I was walking 
through a beautiful wood in Kent in the company 
of an ex-Cabinet Minister, and of one of the most 
eminent of the Irish leaders. Hurlbert’s name 
accidentally cropped up in the course of the convers- 
ation, and many severe things were said about him, 
and about the way in which he had prostituted his 
gifts. But when we had exhausted our censures, 
one and all agreed that he had virtues as well as 
faults, and that in some notable matters he was 
infinitely superior to some other Americans who 
have cut a certain figure in English society, and 
against whose morals not a whisper has ever been 
heard. Peace to his ashes! He died at beautiful 
Cadenabbia, where he had been residing for more 
than a year past, and where (despite the scandals 
attaching to his name) his company was still eagerly 
sought by many men of distinction. 

Mr. Healy has met with a crushing defeat in the 
result of the South Kerry election. One can only 
hope that it will teach him a lesson, and that he will 
recognise the fact that, whilst he can do great 
things for Ireland in conjunction with the Irish 
party as a whole, he is powerless single-handed to 
do anything but mischief. Nobody wishes that his 
remarkable abilities should be lost to his country ; 
but if they are to be turned to good account he will 
have to subordinate his personal ambitions and 
animosities to his loyalty to the cause of which he 
is recognised as one of the champions. 

Sunday.—Lord Mayor Renals does not seem to 
have achieved any remarkable success at his inter- 
view with President Faure. One cannot but regret 
that he did not confine himself to that social réle 
which is traditional with the Lord Mayor. At the 
samo time he has done good service by directing 
public attention to the question of a possible visit 
from the President of the French Republic to this 
country. The time may not be ripe for such an 
event at present, but it is to be hoped that those in 
authority will bear it in mind, and that we shall yet 
see President Faure in London as the guest of 
the Sovereign, who alone, in such a matter as this, 
can represent the nation. 

Monday.—Turning over some of the weekly 
papers yesterday, I hit upon an article in the 
Spectator, in which that excellent journal dwelt with 
its accustomed unction upon the folly—and even, if 
I remember aright, the meanness—of which those 
Liberals are guilty who count for their chances 
of ultimate victory upon disunion in the Ministerial 








ranks, The good Spectator assures us that it was 
always moved to wrath by similar speculations when 
they were indulged in by Unionists during the life- 
time of the late Government, and that it always 
warned those foolish persons that they would never 
see the disruption of the Ministerial party for which 
they longed. But unfortunately this is just what 
they did see. It is useless to disguise the fact that 
when Mr. Redmond turned traitor and took the Tory 
shilling—I speak metaphorically, of course—he dealt 
the first serious blow at the Liberal Government, 
and it was not Mr. St. John Brodrick’s “ dirty 
trick” that brought about the downfall of that 
Government, but the rank treason of a brace of 
Welsh members—Messrs. Thomas and Lloyd George 
—who preferred to sacrifice the cause of Disestablish- 
ment rather than lose an opportunity of advertising 
their own foolish vanity. So much for the late 
Administration. As for the present Government, I 
took up another professedly Tory paper after laying 
down the Spectator, and found in it a series of 
savage girdings at Ministers, and, above all, at Lord 
Salisbury for having thrown so many good things 
away upon the minor members of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
party. This hardly looks like “ the union of hearts,” 
any more than the letter of Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett complaining of Mr. Chamberiain’s rudeness 
to him in the House of Commons looks like it. The 
Spectator may profess to deride the notion, but even 
wiser persons than those who are responsible for its 
complacent utterances believe that sooner or later 
the Coalition Ministry must break down under in- 
ternal, not external, pressure. 

Tuesday.—People are talking about the removal 
of the name of Lord Wodehouse from the Com- 
mission of the Peace. Lord Wodehouse got himself 
involved in an unfortunate “row” during that 
election in which the eminent Mr. Rider Haggard 
found, to his surprise, that the Liberal party is not 
everywhere extinct. It was an unfortunate business, 
It proved that Lord Wodehouse was perhaps not 
the most discreet of men; but it implied nothing 
that discredited him either as a gentlemen or a 
magistrate; and it is pretty certain that if party 
passion had not run very high in Norfolk at that 
moment, nothing whatever would have been heard 
of the incident after it occurred. Yet the illustrious 
Lord Halsbury—whose dispensation of the patronage 
of his office under the last Tory Ministry was a 
public scandal—has shown his virtuous regard 
for the purity of the Bench by disbenching 
Lord Wodehouse. If Lord Halsbury has acted 
honestly and not merely from party spite in 
this business, he must assuredly go | farther. 
There are scores, if not hundreds, of men now 
holding the Commission of the Peace who have been 
guilty of far more flagrant offences against conven- 
tional order than that of which Lord Wodehouse 
has been guilty. If Lord Halsbury is an honest man, 
and not merely the tool of a dishonest party, he 
must deal with some of these persons. If he fails to 
do so, everybody will know what to think of him. 
His return to the Woolsack was not appreciated by 
the Tories generally. I wonder whether they enjoy 
the exhibition he has already begun to make of 
himself in his capacity of Lord Chancellor? If Lord 
Salisbury is wise, he will give his faithful henchman 
a hint to moderate his zeal. 

Wednesday.—I see that the luckless Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes has succeeded in stirring up the 
natural and outspoken anger of his Nonconformist 
friends by his recent utterance at the Grindelwald 
Conference on the subject of national education. 
Mr. Hughes is a well-meaning but very emotional 
gentleman, who is apt at times to speak in rather 
too much of a hurry. But he has not the slightest 
right to represent Nonconformist opinion, even in 
the Church of which he is himself a minister. An 
excellent preacher and a man full of public spirit, 
he is at the same time no politician, and the ex- 
cursions into the domain of politics which he has 
made from time to time have usually resulted in 
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disaster to himself. The idea that the Noncon- 
formists would be willing to “settle the education 
question” by allowing the Apostles’ Creed to be 
taught compulsorily in Board Schools is one that 
nobody who knows anything about them could 
seriously entertain. Nor do genuine advocates of 
religious freedom and equality regard “ Unitarians 
and Atheists” as being outside the pale. After all, 
even Unitarians and Atheists have souls just as 
surely as “ Anglicans” and Wesleyans have, and 
they may claim the same right as other people to 
save them after their own fashion. 

The Edinburgh Despatch is a paper which de- 
votes a considerable amount of attention to the 
sayings of this journal. Its criticisms are not by 
any means always flattering, for the Despatch is a 
stout upholder of that Scotch “ Unionism” which is 
a degree or two more bitter and malevolent than 
the English article of the same name. But, unlike 
its big brother the Scotsman, the Despatch is never 
intentionally stupid, and so I read what it has to 
say about THE SPEAKER with attention and pleasure. 
Its last utterance, however, seems to call for some 
protest on behalf of this journal. Referring to an 
article on the Independent Labour Party in last 
week’s issue of THE SPEAKER in which the 
effect on the electors of the false notion that 
the Liberal party sympathised with Socialist falla- 
cies and fancies was referred to, the Despatch 
speaks of the utterance as a “ volte - face,’ 
and it is hinted that, after all, it is only because 
Socialism has not paid that THr SPEAKER suggests 
its abandonment. This is the tirst time the Despatch 
has indulged in the kind of stupid misrepresentation 
to which one is accustomed from some other journals. 
When was THE SPEAKER ever a Socialist journal ? 
When has it ceased to protest against any tamper- 
ing with Socialism on the part of any section of the 
Liberal party? Surely the editor of the Edinburgh 
Despatch might have remembered some of the 
ferocious onslaughts that have been made upon this 
journal in former days because of its resolute refusal 
to countenance in any way the Socialist ideas that 
found favour with a few extravagant Liberals? It 
seems rather hard that, after having for several 
years been regarded as disgracefully narrow-minded 
and reactionary because it would not give any 
countenance to “Socialist fallacies and fads,” THE 
SPEAKER should now be called Pecksniffian, and 
accused of following the jumping cat, simply because 
it says to-day exactly what it has said all along. 

Thursday.—I am afraid that this morning the 
public is far more deeply interested in the question 
of the Valkyric’s race on Tuesday than in any 
political problem whatever. The feeling occasioned 
by the action of the Committee in awarding the race 
to Defender is not a pleasant one; but there is a 
general hope on this side of the Atlantic that some 
rule exists which not only justifies but makes im- 
perative a decision that on the face of it is altogether 
unreasonable. If the Yacht Ciub Committee were 
bound by such a rule, no Englishman will of course 
say a word against their decision. In the meantime 
one can only hope that the remainder of the matches 
in this international contest will be carried out with- 
out any new hitch of this description. They have at 
least given the newspapers something to talk about, 
and we need it badly in this deadest of all dead 
seasons. 

The North American Review for this month 
contains a very remarkable article by Lord Crewe 
upon the present position in Ireland. Nobody who 
knows the ex-Lord-Lieutenant will accuse him of 
being a bigoted partisan, or a man who clings to 
exploded theories out of sheer obstinacy. Nor can 
even the “ hot-gospellers” of Unionism charge him, 
as they are so fond of charging their opponents, 
with being ignorant of Ireland and the Irish ques- 
tion. As a young man Lord Crewe knew Ireland 
well, long before he had any official connection with 
the country. For three years he was at the 
head of the Irish Government, and in that capa- 





city succeeded in winning the confidence and 
respect of all classes in Ireland, save the little 
gang of official “loyalists,” to whom “ Unionism” 
is synonymous with money. What Lord Crewe has 
to say about Ireland and Heme Rule is, therefore, 
extremely important from something more than the 
mere party point of view. His article in the North 
American Review is one that I commend to the perusal 
of those complacent Tories who think that Home 
Rule is dead. This is not Lord Crewe’s view of the 
question ; and whilst he admits the difficulties caused 
by the unhappy divisions in the Irish party, he evi- 
dently feels that the late general election has empha- 
sised the determination of the Irish people to secure 
for themselves a government that shall be in accord- 
ance with, and not in direct hostility to, their own 
national sentiments. 

Friday.—Lord Rosebery paid a brief visit to 
town yesterday, and surprised those who met him 
in Pall Mall and who had supposed that he was still 
enjoying the hospitalities at Hickleton. I under- 
stand that there is not the slightest truth in the 
stories about an approaching visit by him to Canada. 
His one public engagement at present is the speech 
he is to make at the opening of the Scarborough 
Liberal Club; and his intention is to spend October 
at Dalmeny. 

The appointment of Sir Nicholas O'Connor to 
succeed Sir Francis Lascelles as Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg is a well-merited promotion for a de- 
serving man. But it is a little unfortunate that one 
who knows China well should be taken away from 
Pekin in the middle of such a crisis as that which 
now exists in the Far East. There is no doubt that 
British interests are at present in serious jeopardy 
in China, and Sir Nicholas O'Connor has shown so 
much zeal in supporting them that his removal will 
be a distinct loss. A great deal will necessarily 
depend upon the man who is chosen to succeed him. 








“AND ON MY BREAST CARVE A TURTLE 
DOVE.” 


HE Lord Mayor has modestly disclaimed the 
mission of a diplomatist during his visit to 
France; but it may be doubted whether he has 
quite sustained his character as the representative 
of Gog and Magog. Much was written in Paris in 
anticipation of the gold state-coach which dazzles 
our eyes on the ninth of November. The Figaro, 
with unusual erudition, warned the Parisians that 
the Lord Mayor had two coaches; one drawn by 
six and the other by only four horses. Was ex- 
pectant France to put up with the inferior equipage ? 
Here was the first danger of wounding the sus- 
ceptible amour, propre of our fiery neighbours; and, 
unhappily, the Lord Mayor, in his simplicity, did 
not perceive the necessity of making the journey 
in full panoply. It would have been far better 
to take a City alderman or two, and the imposing 
official in the fur casquette, together with the 
gorgeous coach, which ought to have rumbled all 
the way from Calais to Paris. Sir Joseph Renals 
might have had a different reception at the Elysée 
if M. Faure could have gazed out of window at 
the coach which is probably associated in the 
French mind with the story of Cinderella and 
the pumpkin. The Lord Mayor's mistake was in 
divesting himself of the appurtenances of his high 
office and of the grandeur of his triumphal Show. 
Frenchmen took his modesty as a slight to the 
Republic, just as they resent the assumption of 
Englishwomen abroad that the most hideous travel- 
ling dress is good enough for Paris. Had Sir Joseph 
Renals entered the French capital in his coach and 
six, after a victorious progress from Calais, with the 
fur hat of his sword-bearer stuck out of the window, 
there is no telling how near we might be at the 
present moment to the final settlement of the 
Egyptian difficulty. Certainly, the President of the 
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Republic would have regarded the invitation to a 
City dinner in a different light. He appears to have 
told the Lord Mayor that the subject of his visit to 
England could not be discussed between them. But 
the seductive spectacle of the gold coach would 
have melted him; the Guildhall would have been 
dissociated from perfidious Albion, and, by a diplo- 
matic fiction, M. Faure might have dined in the City 
without visiting England at all. Here is a triumph 
which the Lord Mayor has missed by the too modest 
effacement of his best coach and the fur hat. 

It must be admitted, however, that, although 
deprived of his chief weapons, the Lord Mayor com- 
ported himself well. The interview at the Elysée 
may not have been most felicitous, but at Bordeaux 
Sir Joseph Renals was quite at home. Inspirited by 
a banquet, he made just the kind of speech in which 
the sensible, pacific Englishman, with a dash of 
sentiment, never fails. ‘So long as the hearts of the 
two countries beat time,” said the Lord Mayor, 
external manifestations of this unison, mere diplo- 
matic settlements and so forth, though desirable, are 
not indispensable. We wish the hearts of the two 
countries did engage in this amiable concert. It isa 
figure of speech which English journalists would be 
delighted to employ, in spite of their habit—deplored 
by a Paris contemporary—of getting “ drunk on gin,” 
and railing at the Republic. Weshould be charmed 
to forget Egypt, Newfoundland, and Siam, in the 
harmonious pulsations of those hearts, if the Lord 
Mayor’s imagery were a little nearer to the dull 
prosaic facts. But this is no criticism on his speech 
at Bordeaux. At banquets the orator is bound to be 
an idealist. It was the Lord Mayor's duty to assume 
that only the dread of mal-de-mer prevents multi- 
tudes of Frenchmen from visiting our shores and 
admiring our institutions. This is the poetry of 
after-dinner eloquence, which translates the turtle, 
and banishes all the discomforting clouds of human 
destiny into temporary oblivion. The Lord Mayor's 
hosts were not a whit less agile in this exhilarating 
exercise. The Minister of Justice showed all that 
faculty for engaging rhetoric which distinguishes 
the French public servant. He pictured the City as 
the greatest centre of commercial life, diffusing the 
balm of concord throughout the universe. Sir 
Joseph Renals could not restrain his prophetic eye 
from contemplating the dawn of perpetual peace; 
and the Mayor of Bordeaux, with an admirable 
blend of businesslike instinct and exalted benevo- 
lence, suggested that the “delicious wines of the 
Gironde,” which the Lord Mayor “knew how to 
appreciate,” were the best agents for “dispelling 
discord.” If only we would import the produce of 
Bordeaux in sufficient quantities, the hearts of the 
two countries, and the heads too, might beat as one! 
A conference of the City and Bordeaux might estab- 
lish a lasting amity between England and France on 
@ sound commercial and sentimental basis, if the 
restless suspicion of Paris could be kept out of the 
negotiations. What international blessings would 
flow from the barter of the delicious wines of the 
Gironde for the soul-stirring turtle of Billingsgate! 
How the solidity of the British character might be 
insinuated, so to speak, into the French constitution, 
and the esprit of the Gallic epicure distilled into the 
City alderman! What consummation is more de- 
voutly to be wished? An eminent prelate once 
suggested that if Joan of Arc had not expelled the 
English from France, our kings might have been 
crowned at Notre Dame instead of Westminster, and 
England would have sunk to an appanage of the 
French monarchy. That is a historical speculation 
which cannot be tested; but the idea thrown out 
by the Mayor of Bordeaux is not beyond the range 
of practical illustration. 

It has always been a serious obstacle to friendly 
relations between England and France that distin- 
guished Frenchmen, whether deterred by mal-de-mer, 
or repelled by our traditional perfidy, come so 
seldom amongst us. We have made some notable 
converts, including Henri Rochefort and Alphonse 





Daudet; M. Faure has lived in England, and knows 
us pretty well; though he may never venture here 
in his official capacity while the Egyptian question 
turns the teetotum heads of Paris journalists. But 
the Mayor of Bordeaux might come over, with 
a consignment of his delicious wines, and wax 
poetical at the Mansion House. Other mayors 
might follow in his train, bringing their particular 
wares and their flights of native fancy. Here is 
a matter which deserves to be considered by the 
Court of Common Council. Whatever may be 
said of them as citizens, administrators, and what 
not, they have never been accused of inhospitality. 
Why should they not devote a portion of their funds 
to the regular importation of French mayors, and 
the sumptuous entertainment of the visitors? The 
international benefit of such a policy might put to 
shame in a year or two all the schemes of diplomacy. 
Nothing is so effective in the long run as perpetual 
iteration ; and if we were told at the Mansion House 
every week, or once a month, that the hearts of the 
two countries were beating time, we should end by 
believing it. The amiable critic who says we are 
“drunk on gin” when we write about France, 
would be confuted by many of his indignant country- 
men, with whom we had quaffed the vintages of the 
Gironde in the beakers of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
That is a dream which the Lord Mayor, who has 
really set the whole affair in train, might honestly 
strive to materialise without delay. 








THE END OF THE CRICKETING SEASON. 





HE cricketing season, which practically closed 
last week with the victory of Surrey over 
Hampshire in the last of the county matches, has 
not often been surpassed in the annals of the game. 
With the exception of a few weeks in July and 
August, the weather has been continuously brilliant. 
The wickets have been hard and firm. The crowds 
of visitors who gather on fine days to witness first- 
class matches have been more numerous and in- 
terested than ever. The players, whom they muster 
to applaud, have rewarded their encouragement by 
a series of magnificent displays. No less than 
seventy-eight “centuries” have been scored in 
county matches during the year ; and no fewer than 
eight great batsmen have secured over 200 runs ina 
single innings. Mr. A.C.MacLaren’s astonishing figure 
of 424, in the notable match of Lancashire against 
Somerset at Taunton in July, takes rank as the 
highest individual score ever made in first-class 
cricket, and surpasses by some 80 runs even the 
record of the mighty Dr. Grace. Among county 
scores, two matches at Taunton in July stand out 
conspicuous—one, the game in which Essex justified 
her promotion by running up the total of 692; the 
other, also a defeat of Somerset, in which the Lanca- 
shire Eleven nearly broke all records in their memor- 
able innings of 801. But the incident which has 
delighted old cricketers the most is Dr. Grace’s re- 
currence to the glories of his youth, and the series 
of brilliant achievements in the field—with bat and 
ball, as player and as captain—with which, at the 
age of forty-seven, he has again demonstrated his 
superiority to all other masters of the game, and 
has called forth an enthusiasm which found ex- 
pression in the testimonials raised to celebrate his 
success. 

Among the fourteen counties competing for the 
championship, Surrey, with her score of 13 points, 
representing seventeen matches won and four 
matches lost, has again secured the lead. Next to 
her stand Lancashire and Yorkshire, with 10 points 
and 7 points respectively against their names. Until 
August Surrey seemed to be unassailable, but a series 
of disasters on the soft wickets of that month humbled 
their pride and made the issue of the championship 
struggle doubtful to the end. The excellence of the 
Surrey team, however, merited success. The veteran 
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Abel heads the long list of their splendid bats. Loh- 
mann, with his average of 13 runs per wicket, still 
ranks among the first of English bowlers; while 
Thomas Richardson, a Surrey man who learnt his 
cricket upon Mitcham Green, and whose great pace 
and break on the hard wickets, as well as his 
astonishing average of 290 wickets for 14'110 runs 
apiece, prove him a bowler of phenomenal power, 
has even strengthened the position he already held. 
Lancashire owes her very high position to her two 
first-rate bats, Mr. MacLaren and Albert Ward, and 
to her two first-rate bowlers, Mold and Briggs. But 
beyond that she has few men quite in the first rank 
to depend on, and her success reflects no little credit 
on the heroes who have borne for her the burden of 
the day. Yorkshire, on the other hand—the only 
county besides Surrey which has played twenty-six 
county matches—has to yield precedence to Lanca- 
shire, although her resources both in batsmen and 
in bowlers are considerably greater than her neigh- 
bour’s. Mr. F.S. Jackson's brilliant all-round cricket, 
the valuable services of Moorhouse and Tunnicliffe, 
the remarkable promise of the young Cambridge 
batsman Mr. F. Mitchell, and the ripe performance 
of Lord Hawke, go far to justify the boast that the 
Yorkshire team was a team without a tail to it, and 
augur well for Yorkshire's prospects for some time 
to come. Many people will welcome the recovery of 
Gloucestershire and her rise to the fourth place in 
the contest for the championsbip this year—a result 
due not only to the rejuvene-cence of Dr. Grace, 
but also to the appearance of a very remarkable 
bowler in the person of Mr. C. L. Townsend. 
Among the other counties it is encouraging to 
find new-comers like Warwickshire and Essex taking 
respectable places on the list. The success of 
Warwickshire is not a little due to the brilliant 
batting and wicket-keeping of Lilley, and to 
the admirable work of Mr. Bainbridge and of Walter 
Quaife. On the other hand, lovers of Middlesex and 
Sussex will be disappointed to find that those two 
powerful batting teams have not secured a more 
conspicuous position ; and all will wonder whether it 
is due to the accidents of cricket that counties once 
so famous as Nottinghamshire and Kent should 
stand at the bottom of the roll. But even in the 
counties which have met disaster there is plenty 
of individual prowess to record, and the inclusion of 
the five new counties in the contest has offered, 
even to the weakest eleven, a greater possibility 
of winning victories than before. 

The individual honours of the year fall prin- 
cipally to Mr. MacLaren, to Dr. Grace, Mr. K. S. 
Ranjitsinbji, Mr. L. Palairet, and Abel. Dr. Grace, 
with his 9 centuries, with his aggregate of well 
over 2,000 runs, with his average of 50 in the 
county matches, and with his two great scores of 
288 against Somerset and of 257 against Kent, 
towers still over all contemporaries. But Mr. 
MacLaren’s splendid average of 58 in county cricket, 
following on his one unprecedented score, and Abel's 
average of 51 for Surrey, run the champion hard. 
Among other famous cricketers, Shrewsbury, with 
his average of 48, has done what he could to retrieve 
the fallen credit of his county; while Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet, the old Oxford captain, succeeded in August 
in leading his men to a series of brilliant victories 
at Taunton, which almost obliterated the failures 
of the earlier months. Mr. Ranjitsinhji, who 
heads the list of Sussex batsmen, has proved again 
that Indian cricket has, in his hands at any rate, all 
the grace and freedom of the best English style; 
and another young cricketer (a Clifton College boy), 
the son of Mr. Frank Townsend, who was long 
famous on the cricket-fields of Gloucestershire, has 
more than maintained his reputation of last year, 
with his average of 131 wickets for 13124 runs. 
Mr. C. L. Townsend's services to his county include 
not only a batting average of 20, but the capture 
of 124 wickets at a cost of 12 runs each. His 
right-hand slow balls, with their beautiful pitch 
and their extraordinary break from either side, have 








spread disaster among the enemies of Gloucester- 
shire, and recall the brilliant bowling achievements 
of Mr. A. G. Steel seventeen years ago. While the 
giants of old remain in such vigour, while such 
successors are growing up to inherit their traditions, 
while the British public continue to delight in such 
achievements, and while such summers as the pre- 
sent still recur, the greatest of all games need fear 
no rival, and its popularity is not likely to undergo 
eclipse. 








WEST OF THE MISSOURI. 





HE thermometer stood at 104° in the shade. 

Ladies were brilliant in summer toilettes, while 
men abjured their usual cloth and donned silk or 
flannel. And yet it was only May, but May in 
Nebraska, on the shores of the great Missouri, May 
in the great city of Omaha: Indian only in name, 
American in conception and plan ; covering twenty- 
six square miles, having ninety miles of electric cars, 
hundreds of handsome houses (or homes, as Brother 
Jonathan calls them), fine churches and blocks of 
business houses. It boasts itself the proud possessor 
of the largest smelting towns in the world and the 
central manufactory of the great Union Pacific Rail- 


Roses in full bloom, trees rich in leafy shade, 
drooped in the heat : horses and mules moved lazily, 
and no driver had the energy to urge them on. 
Only the electric cars, unfeeling, flashed through the 
streets, like things of life, with force to resist that 
which oppressed all around them. One of these 
brought us to the railway station that lay close to the 
whirling, eddying Missouri, from whose broad surface 
a faint breeze blew. We entered the luxurious cars 
of a Union Pacific train westward bound, and secured 
a section, or space having four seats. We hung up 
our hats, called for a table to be fixed, and made 
ourselves comfortable, with writing materials and 
books at hand. Without warning jerk or whistle, the 
train moved off toward “the Great American Desert.” 

Our way now lay through Nebraska’s farms and 
homesteads. Small towns, composed of wooden 
houses dotted about, were frequent. Corn-growing 
land, with cosy farmsteads and some stock, lay all 
along our route. No hedges, no oak or elm, or 
beech or birch. Only the quick-growing box-elder 
planted in rows, in compliance with the Government 
regulation that a certain number of trees be planted 
by the landholder each five years ; and groups of the 
same round each farm. Everywhere signs of patient 
toil and thrift. But man’s efforts to cultivate this 
vast area seemed destined to be rendered futile, this 
year again, by the greater power of Nature. Last 
year a hot wind in July blasted the crops over many 
miles of Nebraska. Corn was not worth the harvest- 
ing. Cattle were turned into the fields to eat what 
they could get, and so little was there that many a 
horse was given away for his keep, and milch cows 
were to be had for a dollar apiece. And now, as 
we rolled along in our luxurious car, the farmers’ 
hopes were being blasted by a terrible sandstorm— 
such a storm as had not been known for years. It 
had been raging for thirty hours. In many places 
the young corn—ie. Indian corn, or maize—was 
covered, inches deep, with sand. No trace of vege- 
tation was visible. A veritable Egyptian desert lay 
all around us, and the distance looked like a London 
fog, thick and yellow; while sand penetrated every 
cranny. Despite double windows, our sills were 
covered thick. The wind, too, was so high as to 
hinder our train some two hours and to smash in a 
door at the end of our car, whose glass was three- 
eighths of an inch thick. Well may the Americans 
say that we have no weather—only samples. At 
seven we left our “ section,’ passed through our 
own car, containing twelve sections, each accommo- 
dating four passengers ; through two other cars each 
containing forty-eight chairs, but chairs of marvel- 
lous construction. The seat can be adjusted at any 
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angle ; there is a head-piece that moves on a separate 
pivot; from under the seat can be let down two 
plush-covered steps similar to the steps of a carriage ; 
while from under the back of the chair next in front 
is drawn a board for the feet. This is the couch 
provided by the Union Pacific for such passengers 
as do not pay the extra fare for the sleeper-car. 
Then came the dining-car. Its snowy linen, courteous 
waiters, and general attractiveness stimulated ap- 
petite, and a good dinner refreshed us after the 
intense heat. Behind this was the tourist sleeper ; 
a car for emigrants with simply furnished beds, 
necessary cooking apparatus, and a small glass- 
enclosed platform at the rear of the train. 

During the night the Nebraska boundary was 
passed, and a run of over 400 miles had been 
made. For Nebraska, though numbering under a 
million and a half in population, or about one- 
quarter the population of London, has an area one- 
eighth larger than England; while Wyoming, whose 
area is only slightly less, has a population equal 
only to that of a fair-sized town in our own tight 
little island—60,000 was the last census return. 
Next morning we were greeted at Cheyenne by a 
storm of sleet and a thermometer which stood at 48°. 
But we were 6,000 feet high, having risen 4,800 feet 
since we left Omaha. In the next 32 miles we rose a 
height of 2,071 feet, until at Sherman we reached 
the summit of an extensive plateau, along which we 
ran for some hours. Here was fine croppy pasturage, 
but few sheep; here metal ore of great value and 
coal of first-rate quality are known to exist, the 
latter in rich abundance. Yet, barring rock springs, 
we did not pass even a large village, although we 
halted many times during our run of 300 miles 
along this piateau. During the latter part we were 
gradually descending, and began to see beautiful 
glimpses of the mountains: some marvellously fan- 
tastic formations, grand gorges, deep-coloured rocks ; 
but, as we advanced, no more pasturage—nothing 
but weary miles of sand and sage-brush. It seemed 
as though we had, in truth, reached an irreclaimable 
desert. Darkness fell, and we were nothing loth to 
miss for a while the weary monotony. 

Next morning, alas! the same scene greeted our 
expectant eyes: sand and sage-brush still, stretching 
away to distant hills on either side. We were now 
in Idaho, a state lying between 45° and 48° north 
latitude, larger in extent than the United Kingdom, 
and having a population of 90,000. Nor did we 
wonder that this arid waste should tempt so few 
settlers. Beyond these hills the people will live, 
was our thought; when lo! all sign of aridity 
vanished. N >» sage-brush! only verdant fields, trim 
orchards of peach and plum. A few minutes more 
and our train «rew up in the midst of a flourishing 
little town. One word explained the mystery: 
Irrigation. And as we pursued our way we saw the 
working of the said irrigation. All along our route 
the Green and Snake Rivers had been winding in and 
out of our course. Now we saw trenches leading 
the water along. We saw wide areas of dead sage- 
brush lying under water. This brush is killed by 
moisture. So a few months of moisture roots up 
the pest. The land is then ready to plant. One or two 
crops of alfalfa clear the soil and afford good food for 
the horses that can be bred well here. No district 
in the States grows better fruit than Idaho, and 
trees begin to yield well in their third year. We 
had reached a veritable oasis. Nor did it pass away. 
Fertility and luxuriance were now all around us. 
The wide plain gradually became a valley. The 
mountains increased in height, and came much 
nearer to us, until at the point where Idaho's 
western boundary brought us into Oregon the 
mountains towered above the Great Snake River as 
Scafell rises from our own Wast Water; and as we 
traversed the mighty bridge we looked down the 
river, flanked on either side by giant hills. 

We were now in Oregon, one of the Pacific 
States, and were running through country similar to 
Wensleydale. The pretty town of Huntington—a 














place of some 10,000 population—reminded us 
forcibly of Sedbergh. Meachom, a lovely spot in 
almost virgin forest, was provided with a charming 
hotel in log-cabin style. Here half an hour’s halt 
was made for dinner. We were now entering the 
valley of the far-famed Columbia River—at this 
point, indeed, little more than a forest stream, 
wending its lovely way round hill and crag, midst 
moss and bush and fern. Babe as it was, how- 
ever, i¢ was no useless child, but carried on its 
infant bosom whole masses of gigantic forest trunks, 
floating them onward, downward to the rails be- 
neath. Night closed in all too soon, and shut 
out these lovely views. The third day of travel 
through this wide area, literally hungering for 
people, was, however, by far the most beautiful. 
At 3.15 a.m. we reached Dalles on the Columbia. 

Here we let the business men and migrating 
families pursue their hurried way in the cars, while 
we waited for daylight to steam down the river. 
And we had our reward—banks as high as those 
that border the Norwegian fjords, but clothed with 
trees and flowers of every kind, grand gorges, 
plenteous waterfalls, birds, and islands. Forty miles 
below we came to the Rapids, which make the river 
impassable for nearly three miles. Here we changed 
boats ; a tram being at hand to transfer from one to 
another. 

The United States Government, with its usual 
energy, is, however, determined to overcome this 
difficulty, and to make the Columbia a navigable 
river. An immense lock is now in process of con- 
struction. When this is finished, ocean steamers 
will be able to sail three hundred miles into the 
interior. We, however, could not wait until this 
huge engineering enterprise is completed. We entered 
our second steamer, and supposed we were going 
to steam quietly down the river. But first came 
a shock, a shiver, and terror seized us as we found 
ourselves but just below the Rapids, with our broad- 
side towards them. It was a terrible moment. 
Gradually, however, our vessel turned, got under 
way, and we shot down the river with amazing 
rapidity. What had seemed so terrible was merely 
a trick of steering. Until quite recently no vessel 
had dared to approach so near the Rapids. Now 
The Dalles shoots down stream, in eight minutes, 
a distance which it takes her one hour to travel 
up stream. The run down to Portland, past great 
basaltic cliffs and huge promontories, past the 
junction of the Columbia and the Williamette, past 
Fort Vancouver with the sunset gilding the snowy 
peaks of Mounts Hood, Adams, and Baker, was a 
ride never to be forgotten. H.P.B. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Tue Cutt Wipow "—“ BoGEy.” 


ANDIDATES for the Civil Service should on no 

account miss The Chili Widow at the Royalty. 
It should serve much the same purpose as those 
pictures of Tommy Atkins and Jack Tar—in full 
uniform, clasping hands beneath the Union Jack— 
which are hung up outside our recruiting stations as 
a hint of the dazzling prospect in store for well- 
grown youths who join the army or navy. It shows 
the inner life of the Home Office as a perpetual 
round of giddy excitement. The “chief's” official 
duties alternate between reading the Vie Parisienne 
and receiving lady visitors. The staff do no 
work to speak of, but gossip very pleasantly about 
the next vacant piece of promotion, and “make 
interest” through their wives, who work smoking- 
caps for the “chief” (I had thought smoking- 
caps had disappeared from smokers’ heads since 
the days of John Leech and Lord Dundreary, 
but evidently I was mistaken), or call upon him and 
bribe him with smiles. When they call, and smile, 
the office-messenger turns the figure of Britannia on 
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the “chief's” mantelpiece with her face to the wall, 
for the “chief” is a notorious lady-killer. Perhaps 
—who knows ?—one of the ladies will sit on the 
electric bells; then the whole staff of the Home 
Office will have an excuse for rushing into the 
“chief's” room and enjoying his confusion. It 
would be unwise to question the accuracy of this 
picture of Civil Service life; the nation has an 
interest in letting candidates be persuaded of its 
truth. I feel sure that, after this Royalty season, 
the competitors for the next “ Clerkship, Class I.,” 
will be more numerous than ever. 

The farce, adapted by Messrs. Arthur Bourchier 
and Alfred Sutro from Monsieur le Directeur of 
MM. Bisson and Carré, is really very amusing, 
though its morality is not exactly strait-laced. 
Sir Reginald Delamere, of the Home Office, with an 
Irish “ commissionership” in his gift, is approached 
by a lady whom he supposes to be the wife of a 
member of his staff, come to solicit the vacant post 
for her husband. She is young and pretty; Sir 
Reginald is susceptible and not over-scrupulous—and 
the husband gets the commissionership. Then 
Sir Reginald finds that his charmer is not the 
married lady he had supposed, but her sister 
—an artful widow. He has gone too far to 
retreat, and Don Juan finds himself landed in 
matrimony. Not a very ingenious plot, this, and 
perhaps it was hardly worth while to depart so 
widely from reality for so smalla result. And yet, 
I repeat, the piece is amusing, because its contrivers 
are old theatrical hands who know that the plot of 
a farce is of less importance than the details of stage- 
business, whimsical character, and ludicrous situation 
for which the plot is a pretext. They know, too, 
that a farce should be a series not of verbal but 
of visualised jokes. That knowledge is what M. 
Sarcey calls the “scenic instinct,” and MM. Bisson 
and Carré possess it in a high degree. The little 
business of turning Britannia’s face to the wall is an 
instance of this; so is the affair of the electric bells; 
so is the comic perplexity of Sir Reginald when 
actually encouraged in a flirtation by the man 
whom he supposes to be the lady’s husband. And 
the Home Office clerks—Mr. Walton Dale, proudly 
shouting “ merit only!” through life, and getting pro- 
motion through a pretty sister-in-law; Mr. Blakeley as 
an amateur cook; Mr. Cosmo Stuart as that well- 
known type, the “monsieur qui suit les femmes” 
(with humiliating consequences to himself)—these 
are all droll enough, though it would be useless, I 
fear, to search for their counterparts in Whitehall. 
Mr. Bourchier as the lady-killer and Miss Violet Van- 
brugh as the artful widow skate skilfully over 
remarkably thin ice; while Mr. Mark Kinghorne and 
Mr. Ernest Hendrie are extremely funny in small 
parts. After all said and done, however, I am 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of Messrs. Bourchier 
and Sutro in attempting to Anglicise the story. Its 
impossibilities would have seemed less glaring in a 
simple translation; partly because, knowing next 
to nothing of the French Civil Service, we English 
are inclined to believe in any fancy picture of it 
that is presented to us; partly because the little 
that we do know, or think we know, prepares us 
for the belief that Monsieur le Directeur is not 
altogether a fancy picture. 

At the St. James’s a fantasy entitled Bogey : 
Being Some Account of the Curious Behaviour of 
Disembodied Bates, marks the first appearance as a 
playwright of Mr. H. V. Esmond, already known as 
@ young actor of talent. Here, once more, you have 
an attempt to turn the notion of transmigration of 
souls to dramatic uses. It has been likened to “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but, I fancy, will be found 
more closely to resemble “‘ The Case of Mr. Lucraft,” 
an early tale of Messrs. Besant and Rice. Disem- 
bodied Bates, a forger and a drunkard, who died 
some years ago, enters, through the agency of 
spiritualism, into the living body of a blameless and 
benevolent old gentleman. The idea seems fertile in 
possibilities, but not very much is actually made of it. 





The hitherto impeccable old gentleman falls to drink. 
ing and forging, until such time as the spell is 
removed—that is virtually the sum of the matter. 
Mr. Esmond himself plays the old gentleman with 
force and sincerity, Mr. Elliot makes a good deal of 
the part of a greedy, self-seeking Scotch boor, and 
Miss Eva Moore is a very charming ingénue. A 
certain freshness and simplicity, an honest attempt 
to desert the beaten theatrical track, are revealed in 
the treatment of the play—and these are always 
qualities to be thankful for. A.B. W. 








THE “GEN. SEC.” 


HE Gen. Sec. is dead, and I can hardly believe it. 
That honest, straightforward, hard-working, 
cunning, hectoring, haif-literate old ruffian, who was 
general secretary for the ten thousand members of 
our trade society, never suggested death, and ought 
not to have died—at least, I have that prejudice. 
But he is dead, and there are those who will miss 
him; and a better man in his place—if I can so put 
it—may not prove so good. At any rate, he did not 
die of gout or twiddling his thumbs, and I refuse to 
translate the doctor's Latinity, because I know the 
cause of his death in good English already, and that 
is hard work and plenty of it. 

He made the society. That was in the far-off, 
legendary times when the Saturday half-holiday 
was an idea to raise the hair of workers as well as 
masters ; but it is just thirty years ago when he was 
taken from the workshop, and set up in the general 
office of a growing society. Report speaks of him as 
having been agood workman. He knew well enough 
what the job was, but he wanted the glory of it. 
As for ease, he did not care a straw, which was a 
happy thing in him, for he certainly never got any. 
The ten thousand members were hard to persuade 
their Gen. Sec. could ever have too much work, 
especially since he was away from the trade, and 
therefore could have really nothing to do. 

I fail to find a parallel to the variety of his duties. 
I could not enumerate half, and the mere mention 
of them would not convey their true laboriousness. 
The return, for instance, of income and expenditure, 
which the branches sent in fortnightly, looks at first 
blush a simple matter of posting into the books at 
the general office ; and so it might have been, if the 
branch secretaries had all been good penmen, good 
accountants, good administrators, and prompt corre- 
spondents ; but a large majority of them were not 
good at all, and hence sprang much labour for the 
Gen. Sec. Correspondence had to be deciphered, 
accounts corrected, and a hawk’s eye kept on those 
branches where mercy seasoned justice to an un- 
palatable extent. Besides this, he was clerk of the 
Central Board, procurator and judge in it too, and 
perpetual deputy in all trades’ disputes, and recruiter 
for the society, finder of work for the idle, orator of 
soirées, and the hawk-eyed detective of sham, waste, 
and fraud throughout the association. There was a 
good deal of sham at one time, especially among the 
older members—poor belated relics from pre-trades- 
union ages—who regarded the sick benefit in the light 
of a bonus upon a week’s fuddle ; and the Gen. Sec.’s 
struggles to rout these antediluvians, and his corre- 
spondence over them, approach in magnitude to epic 
interest. 

It is the branch secretaries, I should say, who are 
the backbone of any trade society. One might 
manage for a time with an inferior general secretary, 
but with bad branch ones the organisation couldn't 
last a day. Of course, there are a few bad, who 
have generous notions, say, in the matter of manage- 
ment, and whom it is hard to persuade that work- 
shop delegates are not to be paid, or, that while 
strong drink may be an adjunct to an audit, it must 
not be at the society’s expense; but the Gen. Sec. 
bestowed his favours on good and bad alike. Perhaps 
he inclined to be jealous of a too good secretary 
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and lost no chance to snub a possible rival. Some- 
times he caught a Tartar. <A branch secretary has 
his feelings, and when those are wantonly injured, 
he writes with Homeric breadth and directness. 
His whole heart is in the sharpness of his phrases, 
and he revels by forecast in the scene before the 
Central Board, where the Gen. Sec. in duty bound 
must read his letter or choke with it. Poor soul! 
Our Gen. Sec. never read such letters, at least if his 
correspondent was in the right. His short way 
with the worm that turned was to strike the 
attitude of “more in sorrow than in anger” before 
his Board, and acknowledge receipt of a letter “ con- 
taining no facts, but fall of abuse and insinuations, 
etc. ete., against himself”: and then it would be 
moved that the letter be left unread, and met with 
the silent contempt which, etc. etc., “ which was 
seconded and unanimously agreed to,” as might be 
read by any one in the next monthly report. One 
could judge, too, if he was badly hit, by the inclusion 
of bad grammar along with “abuse and insinuations”; 
for he knew that was a shaft to go home. Of course 
he ought not to have done so; for he was no precisian 
himself, and to the last his letters were festooned 
with hanging participles and his “ whiches” were 
sorely bothered with the “ ands.” 

It was a real joy to the Gen. Sec. when a diffi- 
culty cropped up in a branch, and his usual method 
was to consider the secretary to blame, run down an 
hour or so before the meeting and look up the secre- 
tary’s personal enemies, who, tickled by this sign of 
the great man’s confidence, told him gratefully that all 
he wished was true. Fully primed, he would go down 
to the meeting and try to wither the poor official, 
who might be as blameless as the driven snow. 
Some were too surprised to defend themselves, but 
others turned the tables on him completely. Once, 
I remember, he was so eager to show a branch what 
an idiot they had for secretary, he began to speak 
without asking leave of the president, and when he 
was done the secretary was the blithe man to point 
out the fact and demand an apology. But there 
never was a bex tight enough to hold our Gen. Sec., 
and he got out of that one, though not with honour. 

He was happiest at the Central Board. It is true 
he was only the clerk and had no vote; but “the 
deer are many, the hill is one: the deer are vanished, 
the hill remains,” and the Gen. Sec. was the hill. 
From its nature, the Board was ever changing, and 
its members could not be so well versed in society 
matters as the Gen. Sec. Besides, they came to the 
meeting—many from great distances —to discuss and 
decide cases which they first heard of on entering 
the hall; and if an indefatigable secretary was found 
waiting on them with the matter thought out and 
the remedy discovered, it was only in buman nature 
to be grateful and accept. The Board was the final 
court of appeal for the society, and as such was 
more a court of equity than law. Hither came all 
cases for which the rules did not provide, and delicate 
cases to handle most of them were, some of real 
hardship if others were specious frauds. It must be 
admitted, the Gen. Sec. was right nine times out of 
every ten; for he had a great amount of common 
sense and resource, and that.pliability to the stress 
of times which is useful to rulers. He was not 
ignorant of his success, nor zealous of hidingit. The 
story runs how once in his cups he was asked for the 
intentions of the Board in a particular case, and he 
told, by way of reply, what he meant to do, a fact 
which was pointed out and insistence made upon the 
policy of the Board, whereupon he replied that he 
was the Board, and for the matter of that the “ whole 
d——d society.” The only thing hard to believe in 
the tale is his being the worse of liquor. 

In the matter of trade disputes, however, he was 
only a middling success. Naturally he was rather a 
bully, and the ruffian and his bludgeon, and the pot- 
hat of the bloated capitalist at their mercy was a 
picture he never could resist. Indeed, given an 
employer of the old school who raved and swore and 
damned the eyes of delegations, our Gen. Sec. was 








the man to smash him up, if the market allowed any 
smashing to be done. But half of his ruffianism 
was the insincerest affectation, springing, oddly 
enough, from a sincere desire to earn his wages. He 
was constantly haunted with the thought that the 
members were dissatisfied with his output, and so, 
whenever occasion came, he was overjoyed to takein 
the penny plain, and hang out the twopence coloured. 
One laughed at the thing, of course; but not while 
the strike was on. In later days he was still less 
happy, for in them he met the New Employer, of 
urbane manners and plausible speech, and, poor chap! 
he was not used to that kind of thing, and his heart 
warmed to him, and knocked his head off the level, 
and we went back to work on a bad bargain. 

But with all his faults he was the right man in 
his place. A sensitive plant would have been worse 
than useless up at the general office, and a strong 
hand and a thick hide were needed, and still are, to 
keep ten thousand members in order, half of whom 
have joined to take more out of the society than 
they put in. In money matters he was honesty 
itself, though I don’t think he had ever two hundred 
a year in his life, and though thousands upon 
thousands must have passed through his hands. 
There were other temptations, too, which few know 
beside himself; and after all, he wrought very hard 
for very little pay, and fewer thanks, and the story 
is true—he was the society! It was in his heart, 
he lived for it, and perhaps, as I have hinted, he 


died for it also. HuGeH BEVERIDGE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“MULTATULL” 


Dear Sir,—-I am glad to see, by your issue of July 13th, 
just to hand by the last English mail, that my causerie of the 
previous week had been fortunate enough to meet the eye of one 
of Multatuli’s countrymen. I fear, however, that “ X.” does not 
altogether appreciate the fact that it is very difficult to be other- 
wise than “sketchy ” within the limits of a “ Literary Causerie.” 
I had thought the heading a sufficient indication of the point of 
view whence the subject was to be envisag¢. I am quite aware 
of the one-sidedness of this presentment, and of Multatuli’s un- 
willingness to be looked on as a mere literary man—his disgust 
at being praised because je schrijft zoo mooi, when it was his 
subject-matter for which he demanded attention. 1 had con- 
templated treating the man and his work as fully as possible in 
a more solid article—of a length more suited to the of the 
Contemporary Review than of THE SPEAKER—but various 
causes have delayed for a time the execution of this project. 
Among other things, I wished to obtain accurate information as 
to the present condition of the Javanese and the reforms brought 
about through Multatuli’s influence; and also to see the com- 
plete collection of his letters. How far their publication has 
progressed I do not know, having been absent from Europe for 
over two years; but the first and second volumes appear to be 
full of interest. I am somewhat surprised that “ X.” should 
refer to L. Van Keymenlin’s article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes as an authority, since it is far from sympathetic in tone 
and—unless I am much mistaken—grossly unfair to its subject. 
The allegation that Multatuli offered to suppress his book if the 
King would confer a decoration on him ought, surely, to be either 
investigated or contradicted. Moreover, if my memory serves 
me, the writer seems—-with a pedantic literalness worthy of 
Lombroso or Nordau—to take as actual fact many of the fan- 
tastic eccentricities and weaknesses recorded by Multatuli of 
himself—or his hero Havilaar. It is possible that the grave 
accusation above referred to may arise from the misunder- 
standing of some stroke of irony which I have been unable to 
trace. 

I am glad to find I was mistaken with regard to the “ Vorsten 
School.” How the mistake arose I cannot tell—perhaps from a 
misunderstanding of some statement by C. Vosmaer, a reviewer 
in De Gids, or Multatuli himself ; however, it is a matter of no 
great moment.—Thanking your correspondent for his courteous 
criticisms, 1 remain, yours, ete., AW 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal, August 8th, 1895. — 





A CRY OF ALARM. 


Sir,—Does Tue SPEAKER’ article on “ State Endowment 
of Sectarian Education ” last week mean that the Liberal party 
is weakening on this momentous question? The midst of the 
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holiday season is hardly the time, perhaps, at which to expect a 
revolutionary pronouncement; but I may be excused for sending 
up my little ery of alarm. Why should we consider, even 
momentarily, any scheme whatever of “frankly sectarian ” State 
education? Surely the thing is absolutely out of the question, 
even under the most specious scheme of “ public control.” In 
the first place, “ Church teaching in Board schools and Noncon- 
formist teaching in Church schools” simply cannot be worked. 
The practical difficulties are insuperable. ‘The elementary 
school teachers,” you say, “ have no enthusiasm for the denomi- 
national system.” That is a pretty mild statement of the body 
of active and determined opinion among teachers which led to 
the recent revolt against Rileyism in London. It compares ve 
poorly with the emphatic opposition to any further dealing with 
sectarianism expressed in to-night’s Westminster Gazette by Mr. 
Gautrey, a member of the London Board, and secretary of the 
London Board School Teachers’ Association. In the provinces 
—_— is at least as sturdy. But the main point is that, as 

r. Gautrey also says, “there has been no demand whatever on 
the part of parents in favour of an increase in denominational 
teaching.” There can be no such thing in England as a “ fair 
and thorough scheme of sectarian education” in State schools. 
By a base betrayal of its trust, its traditions, and its principles, 
the Liberal party might conceivably consent to the taxation of 
the whole nation for the benefit of one or two of the large sects; 
but I cannot suppose that such a suicidal line of policy has ever 
been seriously considered. 

Since, however, by an unfortunate coincidence, Mr. Price 
Hughes has just thought fit to ruin a reputation laboriously 
built up by his extraordinary surrender to clericalism, it may 
be well to remind any sympathisers he may have that to 
thousands of Nonconformists —1 do not venture to speak of 
other honourable citizens who do not desire religious education 
at all—“The Compromise” is a compromise only. They 
have been loyal to it and to Liberalism in maintaining it; but 
secular State education has always been their ideal. To invite 
these to go backward at this time of day—and that merely at 
the bidding of a coterie of Rileys, Tories all—is to invite a fresh 
secession. Surely all Liberals can stand upon the “Com- 
— ” as an irreducible minimum? If they cannot—well, 
uiberalism will suffer; and we shall perhaps get to our ideal 
the sooner for the birth of a new body of educational reformers 
who will fight at every point and to the end for the poor 
liberties we have already won.— Yours, UNSECTARIAN. 

National Liberal Club, Sept. 11th. 


[There is not the slightest occasion for the alarm of our 
correspondent. It was never intended, in the article to 
which he refers, to imply that there was any withdrawal 
from the one possible standpoint of Liberals in the matter 
of denominational education.—Ep,. SPEAKER. } 





CORK. 





i's taken my ticket for Ireland, 
To see the old country once more ; 
Though many a change has it witnessed 
Since last I set foot on its shore, 
I’m sure I could find the old places 
Made dear by past pleasure and joy, 
But I'll miss and I'll mourn for the faces 
I knew and I loved when a boy. 
Yes, off for Old Ireland I'm starting 
To-day from the quays of New York. 
Ho! porter, bring hither your brushes 
And label my luggage for Cork. 


Bright scenes that I never set eyes on 
All through the dear country abound, 
But in the poor days of my boyhood 
I could not go touring around: 
Now over the blesséd Island 
I'll lovingly travel to see 
The spots that are beauteous and famous, 
And well I can tell where they be. 
I'd have the full worth of the trouble 
And cost of my trip from New York 
If after I landed in Ireland 
I never went further than Cork. 


I've got to return to Columbia, 
A limit I've fixed for my stay ; 
But many a treasure and token 
I'll bring from Old Ireland away. 
To crown and complete the collection, 
To lighten and brighten my life, 








I'll chose from the daughters of Erin 
A fotid and a fair little wife. 
At present I know not the partner 
I'll bring to my home in New York, 
But one thing is perfectly certain, 
She will be and must be from Cork. 


T. D. S. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





HYPNOTIC FICTION. 


NUMBER of people—and I am one—cannot 
A “abide” hypnotism in fiction. In my own 
case the dislike has been merely instinctive, and I 
have never yet found time to examine the instinct 
and discover whether or not it is just and reason- 
able. The appearance of the one-volume edition of 
“ Trilby "—undoubtedly the most successful tale that 
has ever dealt with hypnotism—and the success of a 
dramatic version of “ Trilby” presented a few days 
ago by Mr. Tree, inviteg one to apply the test. 
Clearly there are large numbers of people who enjoy 
hypnotic fiction, or whose prejudices have been 
effectively subdued by Mr. du Maurier’s tact and 
talent. Must we then confess that our instinct has 
been unjust and unreasonable, and give it up? Or— 
since we must like “ Trilby,” and there is no help for 
it—shall we enjoy the tale under protest and in spite 
of its hypnotism ? 


I think my first objection to these hypnotic tales 
is the terror they inspire. I am not talking of 
ordinary human terror, which, of course, is the basis 
of much of the best tragedy. We are terrified 
enough, Heaven knows! by the story of Macbeth; 
but it is with a rational and (as every critic, from 
Aristotle down, would agree) a salutary terror. We 
are aware all the while that the moral laws are at 
work. We see a hideous calamity looming, approach- 
ing, imminent: but we can see that it is the effect of 
causes which have been duly exhibited to us. We 
can reason it out: we know where we stand: our 
conscience approves the punishment even while our 
pity calls out against it. And when the blow falls, 
it shakes away none of our belief in the advantages 
of virtuous conduct. It leaves the good old im- 
pregnable position, “Be virtuous and you will be 
happy,” stronger than ever. But the terror of these 
hypnotic stories resembles that of a child in a dark 
room. For artistic reasons too obvious to need 
pointing out, the hypnotiser in these stories is always 
the villain of the piece. For the same or similar 
reasons, the “ subject” is always a person worthy of 
our sympathy, and is usually a woman. Let us 
suppose it to be a good and beautiful woman—for 
that is the commonest case. The author gives us 
to understand that by hypnotism this good and 
beautiful woman is for a while completely in 
the power of a man who is ex hypothesi 
a beast, and who ex hypothesi can make her commit 
any excesses that his beastliness may suggest. 
Obviously we are removed outside the moral order 
altogether ; and in its place we are presented with 
a state of things in which innocence, honesty, love, 
and the rest are entirely at the disposal and under 
the rule of malevolent brutality, the result, as pre- 
sented to us, being qualified only by such tact as the 
author may choose to display. That Mr. du Maurier 
has displayed great tact is extremely creditable to 
Mr. du Maurier, and might have been predicted of 
him. But it does not alter the fact that a form of 
fiction which leaves us at the mercy of an author's 
tact is a very dangerous form in a world which 
contains so few Du Mauriers. It is lamentable 
enough to have to exclaim—as we must over so 
much of human history— 


“ Ah! what avails the sceptred Race 
And what the form divine?.. .” 


But it must be quite intolerable when a story leaves 
us demanding, “ What avail native innocence, truth- 
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fulness, chastity, when all these can be changed into 
guile and uncleanliness at the mere suggestion of a 
dirty mesmerist?” The answer to this, I suppose, 
will be, “ But hypnotism is a scientific fact. People 
can be hypnotised, and are hypnotised. Are you 
one of those who would exclude the novelist from 
this and that field of human experience?” And 
then I am quite prepared to hear the old tag, 
“ Homo sum,” ete., once more misapplied. 


Let us distinguish. Hypnotism is a proved fact: 
people are hypnotised. Hypnotism is not a de- 
limited fact: nobody yet knows precisely its con- 
ditions for its effects; or, if the discovery has been 
made, it has certainly not yet found its way to 
the novelists. For them it is as yet chiefly a field 
of fancy. They invent vagaries for it as they 
invent ghosts. And as for the “humanum nihil 
a me alienum” defence, my strongest objection to 
hypnotic fiction is its inhumanity. An experience 
is not human in the proper artistic sense (with 
which alone we are concerned) merely because it 
has befallen a man or a woman. There was an Irish- 
man, the other day, who through mere inadvertence 
cut off his own head with a scythe. But the story 
is rather inhuman than not. Still less right have 
we to call everything human which can be supposed 
by the most liberal stretch of the imagination to 
have happened to a man or a woman. A story is 
only human in so far as it is governed by the laws 
which are recognised as determining human action. 
Now according as we regard human action, its two 
great determinants will be free will or necessity. 
But hypnotism entirely does away with free will: 
and for necessity, fatal or circumstantial, it sub- 
stitutes the lawless and irresponsible imperative 
of a casual individual man, who (in fiction) usually 
happens to be a villain. 


A story may be human even though it discard 
one or more of the recognised conditions of human 
life. Thus in the confessedly supernatural story of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the conflict between the 
two Jekylls is human enough and morally significant 
because it answers to a conflict which is waged day 
by day—though less tremendously—in the soul of 
every human being. But the double Trilby signifies 
nothing. She is naturally in love with Little Billee : 
she is also in love with Svengali, but quite unnatu- 
rally and irresponsibly. There is no real conflict. 
As Gecko says of Svengali— 


“He had but to say ‘ Dors/’ and she suddenly became an 
unconscious Trilby of marble, who could produce wonderful 
sounds—just the sounds he wanted, and nothing else—and think 
his thoughts and wish his wishes—and love him at his bidding 
with a strange, unreal, factitious love . . . just his own love for 
himself turned inside out—a l’envers—and reflected back on 
him as from a mirror . . . un écho, un simulacre, quoi? pas 
autre chose! ... It was not worth having! I was not even 
jealous ! ” 

This last passage, I think, suggests that Mr. du 
Maurier would have produced a much less charming 
story, indeed, but a more powerful one, had he 
directed his readers’ attention rather upon the 
tragedy of Svengali than upon the tragedy of 
Trilby. For Svengali’s position as complete master 
of a woman's will and yet unable to call forth more 
than a factitious love—“ just his own love for him- 
self turned inside out and reflected back on him as 
from a mirror”—is a significant one, and a fine 
variation on the old Frankenstein motif. The 
tragedy of Frankenstein resides in Frankenstein 
himself, not in his creature. 


In short, “ Trilby ” seems—as “ Peter Ibbetson” 
seemed—to fall into two parts, the natural and 
supernatural, which will not join. They might 
possibly join if Mr. du Maurier had not made the 
natural so intensely natural, had he been less suc- 
cessful with the Trilby, and Little Billee, and Taffy, 
and the Laird, for all of whom he has taught us so 
extravagant a liking. But his very success with 
these domestic (if oddly domestic) figures, and with 
the very domestic tale of Little Billee’s affair of the 








heart, proves our greatest stumbling-block when we 
are invited to follow the machinations of the super- 
lative Svengali. That the story of Svengali and of 
Trilby’s voice is a good story only a duffer would 
deny. So is Gautier’s ‘La Morte Amoureuse” ; perhaps 
the best story of its kind ever written. But suppose 
Thackeray had taken “La Morte Amoureuse” and 
tried to write it into “ Pendennis”! 

This is as much as to say that “ Trilby,” the most 
charming book written for a long while, would have 
been yet more charming had it been two books—a 
novel and a story. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


—_oo—_. 


MODERN AMERICA. 
HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE 
oF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vols. I.—III. 1850— 
1862. London: Macmillan & Co. 


N spite of all that has been done during the last 

twenty years for the details of the recent history 
of the United States, it has not yet, so far as we know, 
been dealt with on the scale that Mr. Lecky, for 
example, has treated the history of England in the 
eighteenth century. Yet few periods can have more 
interest for usas Englishmen than the adolescence and 
early manhood of the greatest of England’s children. 
It is in America that we have the most conspicuous 
examples of the growth of a moral spirit in politics 
—begun, indeed, on this side of the Atlantic with 
the suppression of the slave trade, but developed on 
a much larger scale in the controversy over the 
Fugitive Slave Law. America has solved political 
problems far more difficult than any of those which 
now disturb us; while at the same time her history 
has its full share of blots. Yet through all trials 
she has vindicated the cause of democracy. Her 
leaders have been seldom known in Europe, and, 
when known, still more seldom understood. But 
they have come at the crisis, and they have been 
worthy of their cause. 

Mr. Rhodes has set himself to supply this want, 
and he has written a dignified, solid, and, as far 
as an outsider can judge, an important work. It 
is not quite of that literary brilliancy which compels 
the reader’s interest and intention, but it is fair 
and careful, it rests on abundant information and 
laborious study—including a full amount of that 
research among files of newspapers which is likely 
to be the most serious burden on future historians— 
and it is hardly exposed to the risk of supersession. 
He begins his detailed account in 1850, but, of 
course, a great part of his first volume is taken up 
with tracing the previous history of the two contro- 
versies, afterwards complicated together, which had 
foreshadowed the coming of the War of Secession— 
the controversy as to the extension of slavery to the 
Territories, with such stages as the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 and the Mexican War, and the nulli- 
fication controversy of 1832-33 over the tariff, which 
was finally settled by 2 compromise which enabled the 
would-be secessionists to back down from an im- 
practicable position without having forced a decision 
as to the power of a State to withdraw from the 
Federal Union. At the formation of the Union it 
had been generally expected that slavery would die 
out. An ordinance proposed by Jefferson in the 
Congress of the Confederation, which would have ex- 
cluded it for ever from what afterwards were the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi and the North-West 
Territory, was lost by only a single vote. Yet, just 
at this time—when moreover, presumably owing to 
the growth of our empire in India, the prices of 
indigo and rice had fallen so low that they were not 
worth growing—the invention of the cotton gin by 
Eli Whitney gave an enormous stimulus to cotton 
growing, and to slavery also. The border States 
became slave-breeding States, and the exhaustion of 
the soil by the wasteful methods of slave tillage began 
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to make it necessary for slavery to extend into the 
Territories. From 1792 to the accession of Lincoln, 
therefore, we have a steady growth of slavery, 
accompanied by a specialisation of the South into a 
mere producer of raw material—a fact which 
incidentally cast it on the side of free trade, and so 
led to the, delusion common in England during the 
War of Secession,’that the real cause of difference 
was the Morrill tariff. The first conspicuous product 
of this expansion is the admission of Missouri in 
1820, coupled with the famous comproniise that pro- 
hibited slavery in any other Territory to be in future 
admitted as a State north of latitude 36° 30. The 
next is the rise, simultaneously with the nullifica- 
tion controversy, of the Abolitionist agitation. 
Another stage is marked by the Texas controversy 
and the Mexican War: but the state of compromise 
in which the question had been since 1820 was 
definitely broken up by the question of the admis- 
sion of California. The government formed in that 
State after the rush to the gold-diggings was the 
nearest approach to the realisation of the Social 
Contract theory that the world has ever seen. 
Anarchy gave place to a government constructed 
by common consent and that government, or 
rather the citizen-body which was its first stage, 
prohibited slavery in its Territory with practical 
unanimity. In consequence, the slavery question 
became much more acute. Hence the unfortunate 
compromises which cost Daniel Webster much of 
his reputation and his chance for the Presidency, 
and balanced against the admission of California as 
a free State the suspense of any decision as to the 
condition of New Mexico, and a Fugitive Slave Law 
which, according to Mr. Rhodes, was intended less 
to secure the planters their slaves than to irritate 
the North into a violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The date of this compromise is 1850, and here 
a new period in the history begins. Seeking for 
compensation for the loss of California, the South 
demanded that other Territories should be left open 
for them. The Kansas Nebraska Bill of 1854 facili- 
tated this by dividing from the Nebraska Territory 
that southern part which was capable of slave 
tillage. And the doctrine of Stephen A. Douglas, 
its chief author, that the question of slavery should 
be decided by each Territory for itself, led to that 
amazing civil war between Northern immigrants 
and Border ruffians of which few Englishmen know 
more than the name of John Brown, and which was 
conducted with a savagery which reminds us of the 
civil wars of the cities of ancient Greece, save that 
on one side at least it was sharpened with Biblical 
phrases. The Fugitive Slave Law, the work of the 
philanthropic “ Underground Railroad,” which passed 
runaway slaves on to the Canadian frontier, the 
rescues and open resistance to the iniquitous law, 
make up episodes worthy of the pen of a Thucydides. 
And so matters went on till the break-up of the 
old Democratic party and the success of Lincoln at 
the election of 1860 determined the secession of 
South Carolina and the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. 

All this, Mr. Rhodes tell us in considerable detail, 
dispassionately, and with a dignified impartiality. 
We do not think English readers are likely to 
question his presentation of the deplorable attitude 
of the English upper classes during the war. He is 
perfectly fair, as we think, on the Mason and Slidell 
case, and on the gross violation of international law 
by Commodore Wilkes. He puts before us vividly 
the extraordinary misapprehensions entertained in 
England, and he refrains from even justifiable 
denunciation. We have long recognised our error. 
Perhaps he might have allowed himself more en- 
thusiasm in speaking of the fervour of patriotism 
that possessed the North when the rupture took 
place, and more indignation in characterising the 
treason in high places that marked the last days of 
Buchanan’s presidency. But in many cases to state 
the facts is the severest condemnation. 








The history of the war has been so well worked 
over that it has probably at last obtained a definitive 
shape. We have only space to notice Mr. Rhodes’ 
condemnation of McClellan's dilatory policy before 
Richmond, his recognition of the President's strength, 
and his spirited account of the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter and the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donaldson—the beginning, as we know now, of the 
end. He leaves us for the present in the spring of 
1862, at a time when Northern hopes were rising, to 
be dashed in the next year by the events before 
Richmond and the invasion of Pennsylvania, and 
raised again by the victory of Gettysburg and by 
Sherman's march through Georgia. 

But we cannot part from the book without 
mentioning the treatment of some more general 
features—the yellow-fever epidemic in New Orleans, 
the religious revival in 1857, the chapter on slavery 
—taken from well-known sources, but not therefore 
less interesting or convincing—and the chapter on 
material progress. The account of social life in the 
Fifties reads like very ancient history indeed. What 
would the travellers by the Empire State Express 
from New York to Chicago think of the journey as it 
was in 1853? You went from New York to Albany 
by rail in four hours; then you were ferried across 
the Hudson, caught another train and proceeded to 
Buffalo; and here there was another change, and at 
State Line (the Pennsylvania boundary), not far 
beyond, a break of gauge (we rather think, too, the 
difference was only a few inches; but then and for 
long afterwards, there was an irritating variety of 
systems). At Erie the traveller had to cross the 
town (when, later on, the companies proceeded to 
connect their lines, the inhabitants resisted by force 
for many months, in the interest of their hackmen 
and hotels), catch yet another train, and proceed to 
Cleveland. There he was ferried over the river ina 
row-boat to catch a train which never waited for 
anybody. On less frequented routes the journey 
was often by canal-boat or stage. Railway accidents 
were frequent, and steamboat explosions common (it 
is odd nothing should be said of the Mississippi 
traffic). And the social life, in some respects, was 
hardly more rational than that of an English 
watering-place in the early part of the last century. 
Men took no exercise except to drive trotting horses ; 
they spent their summer vacations at places like 
Saratoga, where no one did anything but dress 
(the women five times daily), flirt, drive,and gamble. 
Finally, America’s greatest philosopher represented 
the mass of the population in that he always break- 
fasted on pie. Dyspepsia was all but universal. 
Certainly—though there are survivals still—America 
has made a striking advance in forty years. 

We part from Mr. Rhodes with regret, feeling 
that we have not said half enough about the good 
things in his book—including a good many episodes, 
such as those concerning Nicaragua and Cuba ques- 
tions, which may soon have successors, and his 
treatment of the Federal finance during the War of 
Secession. It may be added that he is thoroughly 
sound, and not unlearned in matters of economics. 


SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. 


Some O.p Love Stories. By T. P. O'Connor. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. T. P. O'ConNOR is so well known as a brilliant 
and delightful writer that everyone is disposed to 
welcome a series of biographical sketches from his 
pen. It is true that the stories which he has collected 
in this volume have been told with more authority 
by others; that Mr. O'Connor's book is largely com- 
posed of lengthy quotations from the authors whom 
he is discussing; and that his sketches sometimes 
bear the mark of hasty newspaper reviews. But his 
theme is so attractive, and his method of handling 
it so full of interest, that many readers will be 
prepared to pardon the defects of the substance 
for the merits of the form. The romances which 
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Mr. O'Connor has collected include the love stories 
of personages as diverse as Abraham Lincoln and 
Hazlitt, as Mirabeau, Fersen, and Carlyle. The 
sketch which he gives of Lincoln’s life, based 
on «# biography by an American author, whom 
Mr. O'Connor in expansive moments terms “ our 
Herndon,” is vivid enough, with its story of 
Lincoln’s poverty and early struggles, of his un- 
happy love for the innkeeper’s beautiful daughter, 
whose brilliant intellect was “quick, deep, and 
philosophic,” and who “ weighed in the neighbour- 
hood of a hundred and twenty pounds,” and of the 
still more unhappy marriage with Miss Todd of 
Kentucky which ensued. But, considering that 
Lincoln told Miss Todd before the marriage that 
he did not love her, that he deliberately absented 
himself on the wedding-day, and that after this 
dastardly behaviour he patched up a reconciliation 
with the lady and married her, with undisguised 
reluctance, after all, one does not wonder that his 
married life was about as miserable as it could 
be. It would be kind to suppose that Mr. 
O’Connor and Mr. Herndon have between them 
over-coloured their tale. But even so, it is diffi- 
cult to feel much sympathy with either Lincoln 
or his wife. 

The stories of Mirabeau, of Hazlitt, and of Fersen 
which follow have all the graphic power of Mr. 
O'Connor's pen, and in the first case the vividness 
of the narrative is not diminished by the fact that 
a@ very large proportion of it is told in quotations 
from Mr. Carlyle. Of Mirabeau himself Mr. O'Connor 
has nothing fresh to tell us, though what he tells is 
well enough. He repeats the fable about the Floren- 
tine origin of the Riquetti family, and he reiterates 
the well-known facts of Mirabeau's career. But the 
love story of Sophie de Monnier occupies barely 
ten pages of the seventy-one devoted to Mirabeau, 
and seems hardly enough to justify the inclusion 
of this essay in the book. The episode of Haz- 
litt’s somewhat disgusting passion for Sarah 
Walker, “the sluttish coquetts” without redeem- 
ing traits, who waited on him in his London 
lodgings—which at the best is only an example 
of the sordid folly of a brilliant man—is one of 
those stories which everyone, except the maker of 
books, would willingly allow to sink into oblivion. 
And we cannot congratulate Mr. O'Connor on the 
essay which he entitles “Fersen and Marie An- 
toinette.” Here, as usual, we have all the charm of 
Mr. O'Connor's easy and vivacious style, but, unfor- 
tunately, united with it, we have some statements 
the accuracy of which is distinctly open to ques- 
tion. The story of Fersen’s romantic attachment 
to Marie Antoinette and of the Queen’s tender 
regard and loyal friendship—once and once only, in 
her early days, in danger of becoming more—for the 
melancholy and noble-hearted Swede may pass as a 
story, though we do not know what Mr. O'Connor 
means by talking of “the angelic and spectral theory 
of woman’s nature;" and we regret that he has 
given countenance to the suggestion, which all the 
evidence denies, of a criminal intrigue between Fersen 
and the Queen. To represent Marie Antoinette, 
after she had become Queen, as feeling that she 
“need not now be particular about her character,” 
is, we maintain, a travesty of the facts. Mr. 
O’Connor does not seem to be aware that it is 
this very elimination of the element of guilty in- 
trigue which gives all its tenderness and pathos 
to that fine and pure romance. But the truth is 
that, on this subject, Mr. O'Connor is not altogether 
master of his facts. What are we to think of the 
history of an anthor who tells us that the invasion 
of the Tuileries and the dethronement of the King 
took place on the Sth of August, and who represents 
Fersen as going to Paris, to see the Queen for the 
last time, in February, 1790, and finding himself 
with “a rush of feeling” in the French capital, 
where “ he had not been since that night of June 20, 


when he drove Marie Antoinette from the Tuileries?” | . 
vantage to a memorable campaign from which, 


Considering that “that night of June 20” did not 











occur until the summer of 1791, Fersen’s rush of re- 
collection in February, 1790, must have been of an 
unusual kind. After these displays of historical 
inaccuracy, we are uot surprised to find Mr. 
O'Connor repeating Carlyle’s slight errors about 
the flight to Varennes, trying to prove that “Fersen 
and Marie Antoinette between them had a terrible 
share of the responsibility for all the disasters that 
befell her, her husband, her children, and her 
dynasty ;"’ or asserting that the Queen treacherously 
betrayed the secrets of the French Government in 
order to serve Austrian interests. There is only 
a small portion of truth in the first statement, 
and there is not a shadow of truth in the second. 
But Mr. O'Connor's whole picture of the political 
influence of Marie Antoinette is written rather 
from the standpoint of the accomplished essayist 
than from that of the severe and accurate his- 
torian. 

It is with a sense of pleasure that one turns to the 
last essay in the book—the study of Carlyle and his 
wife. That, again, is a theme far better left to the 
oblivion out of which it ought never to have been 
dragged. But there, at any rate, Mr. O'Connor is on 
familiar ground. He defends Mr. Froude for publish- 
ing the story. He finds in it “a great object-lesson 
as to the proper conditions of married life, as to all 
the relations of men and women, and, above all, as 
to the cruelty of the law of subjection under which 
women suffer.” But though he thus takes up the 
cudgels on general grounds for Mrs. Carlyle, and 
strongly condemns her husband's selfish want of 
sympathy and understanding, Mr. O'Connor trims a 
gocd deal between the two opinions, and one 
respects his trimming because one feels it is 
due to his sense of fairness. We do not agree that 
Mrs. Carlyle’s literary gifts were almost equal to her 
husband's. We are far from thinking that Carlyle 
contributed “ worse than nothing” to political 
thought, and that his contributions to history “ are 
of very doubtful value.” The latter statement is 
obviously unjust, and detracts from the value of his 
criticism. But we feel that his estimate of these two 
remarkable and unhappy people is largely just and 
true. There is, probably, a good deal of wisdom in the 
suggestion that Jane Welsh was “ passionate and 
not sentimental,” and that Carlyle was “sentimental 
and not passionate.” There is undoubtedly truth 
in Mr. O'Connor’s frank admission that Mrs. 
Carlyle, with all her brilliant charm and long-suffer- 
ing courage, was naturally censorious and bitter, 
very difficult to live with, most difficult for a man 
like Carlyle to understand. There is little more to 
be said from a common-sense point of view than that 
the whole of that miserable story only illustrates 
again what must inevitably happen when two people, 
utterly unsuited by nature and by early training for 
each other, embark without love on married life. 
Mr. O'Connor's essay on this subject has more than 
all the charm and none of the faults of the earlier 
papers in his book. We have felt constrained in 
the interests of historical truth to draw attention 
to some points in this volume which call for correc- 
tion. But taken as a whole the book furnishes 
uncommonly interesting reading, and affords fresh 
proof of the remarkable capacity of its author for 
that kind of writing which belongs to the journal- 
istic side of literature. 


CRIMEAN REMINISCENCES. 


Tue Crimea In 1854 anp 1894. By General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. London: Chapman, Hall 
& Co. 

Tue Crimean War From First To Last. By General 
Sir Daniel Lysons, G.C.B. London: John Murray. 


THE revival of interest in the painful story of the 
Crimean War is welcome in all respects. After a 
surfeit of German strategy, we may turn with ad- 
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although strategy was absent, the British Army may 
learn nearly everything that it is likely to require. 
Failure properly understood is the most impressive 
of teachers, and the operations round Sebastopol, if 
carefully studied, serve as ineffaceable object lessons. 
Of several recent works none is so interesting, so 
vivid, and so suggestive, as that of Sir Evelyn Wood. 
A series of articles published in the Fortnightly 
Review have developed into a volume, which holds 
the reader from beginning to end. As a midship- 
man of H.M.S. Queen, young Wood was first under 
fire in the bombardment of Odessa, and witnessed 
the splendid performance of the Arethusa, when 
for the last time a frigate under all plain sail 
engaged an enemy's batteries. In the landing 
at Old Fort he worked with the bluejackets, to 
whose generous solicitude for their soldier comrades 
he bears testimony. On the 17th October, 1854, 
during the first bombardment of Sebastopol, he 
was ordered up to the siege batteries, and served 
continuously with the Naval Brigade till severely 
wounded in the unsuccessful assault on the Redan 
on the 18th of June, 1855. Of the events and of the 
life before Sebastopol between these dates, there- 
fore, Sir E. Wood speaks with the authority of an 
eye-witness. It is a thrilling narrative of suffering 
cheerfully borne and of infinite heroism. Among 
many gallant names one stands pre-eminent, and 
the young midshipman could have found no brighter 
example. “It was Captain Peel who inspired his 
followers with a part of his own nature.” A lighted 
shell having rolled into the midst of a group of men, 
“Peel, stooping down, lifted the shell, and, resting 
it on his chest, carried it back to the parapet, and 
then, stepping on to the banquette, rolled the shell 
over the superior crest, on which it immediately 
burst.” The enthusiasm inspired by the heroic per- 
sonality of Peel exerted a powerful influence over 
the Naval Brigade, and found expression in the 
gallant career of Sir E. Wood. 

The operations of war usually consist in the 
application to special conditions of principles 
previously learned, and in the practical utilisation 
of resources previously created. When the siege 
of Sebastopol was recklessly undertaken, generals 
and staff were, for the most part, wholly untrained 
for their duties, and the first necessities of an army 
committed to such a task had not been anticipated. 
Thus from first to last the Crimean campaign was, 
in effect, a cruel school in which the very elements 
of the art of administering a field army had to be 
learned at a terrible cost of life and suffering. Sir 
Evelyn Wood clearly shows the dire needs of the 
winter months, and the hopeless ineptitude of the 
existing system. That there were grave faults at 
home is unquestioned ; but it is certain that vigorous 
commanders, who understood the ordinary require- 
ments of troops, could have grappled with many of 
the difficulties. Meat, transport animals, forage, and 
vegetables could all have been procured within a 
few days’ sail, if there had been anyone to give 
orders. There was evidently something radically 
wrong with a force of which one of the brigadiers 
was allowed to live on board his yacht seven miles 
from his command, which he did not reach till some 
hours after the great fight at Inkerman had begun. 
In January, 1855, there were 23,076 sick. “One bat- 
talion paraded, exclusive of officers, with only one 
sergeant and seven privates.” The fine force which 
had landed full of hope at the Old Fort was nearly 
destroyed. The lesson was, however, being slowly 
learned, and with warmer weather a steady im- 
provement commenced. How the situation was 
slowly restored Sir Evelyn Wood tells us. His 
narrative of life in the trenches is crowded with 
vivid incidents, and the account of the disastrous 
assault of the Redan is admirably realistic. Lying, 
wounded and unconscious, near the abatis, he was 
roused by an Irish sergeant with the words, “ Matey, 
if you are going to get in, you had better go at once, 
or you'll get bageneted.”” After hair-breadth escapes, 
he reached the trenches, where a “ friendly doctor ” 














of the same nationality “greeted me warmly with 
‘Sit down, me dear boy, an’ I'll have your arm off 
before ye know where ye are.’ I had some difficulty 
in evading his kind attentions.” The book, however, 
is more than a mere narrative of exciting events. 
The thoughtful and kindly criticism, the close 
observation, and the wise analysis of causes prove 
how deeply the lessons of the Crimea entered into 
the author’s mind. The story will remain for all 
time one of the most painful in our military 
annals. Yet it is redeemed in every page by 
proofs of the splendid fighting capacity which the 
regimental system of the British Army had en- 
gendered. And, from the national point of view, 
there is alleviation in the stern persistency with 
which manifold evils were at length overcome. 
At the close of the war, when the signs of 
exhaustion were plainly visible in the ranks of 
the French, a recreated army, well equipped, vigor- 
ous, and mobile, stood ready for further con- 
tingencies. 

The letters of Sir Daniel Lysons have an interest 
of their own. Their writer was “the very first 
soldier to jump on shore at the landing of the 
Army” in the Crimea, and though twice wounded 
he never “ left the camp of the Light Division for a 
single day from the commencement to the end of 
the war.” In simple, matter-of-fact language, these 
letters record the impressions of a practical soldier, 
unimaginative and unskilled in writing, but devoted 
to his duty, and to the gallant regiment which owed 
everything to his anxious care. Here speaks the 
regimental officer who, little realising the nature of 
the task to which the Army was committed, learned 
by degrees the magnitude of the undertaking, and 
the utter inadequacy of the means available. The 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers suffered much at the Alma, 
and already, on the 3rd October, 1854, Colonel 
Lysons writes, “We are only 470 strong now out 
of 1,000.” By the end of the siege the total loss of 
the regiment, which fought at Inkerman and shared 
in the two unsuccessful assaults of the Redan, 
reached the total of 760. At first, however, hopes 
of a speedy issue ran high. “ Sebastopol will fall in 
a fortnight” (12th October). “I am confident of 
final success, and am sanguine as to the small amount 
of loss, considering the magnitude of the under- 
taking” (17th October). A little later, however, the 
reality began todawn. Inkerman had been won at 
great cost; but the Russians had succeeded in 
effectually checking the progress of the siege, and 
the Allies were practically reckoned to be defensive. 
“Everyone is getting rather down in the mouth 
about the whole affair; we seem to get no further. 
I hope our chiefs know what they are about. The 
season is getting very late and weather cold” 
(November 7th). Then came the hurricane which 
wrecked the camp of the Light Division. “ Fire- 
locks, knapsacks, were lying in every direction 
covered with snow and wet—everything perfect 
misery. The poor, sick men—one with a mortal 
wound in his breast—were lying all day with the 
wet tent down on them; not even a crack or hole 
to put them into.” By the 12th December “ our com- 
missariat has broken down, and we only get short 
rations. Weare now trying to carry up our provisions 
on the men’s backs from Balaclava; this, however, 
cannot last with the heavy duty we have to do.” 
During the whole of the period of bitter privation, 
Colonel Lysons devoted himself to the care of his 
men, paying special attention to the hospital 
arrangements with excellent results. By the 16th 
March, he was able to write: “My hospitals are 
beautiful; and every one looking healthy and well 
except some bad fever cases.” And later: “I have 
completed my model kitchen. I am now 
building an oven to bake for the whole regiment. 
I could get no bricks, so I have found some clay and 
established a brickyard.” The letters give only brief 
accounts of the two disastrous assaults on the 
Redan, in which the writer played a most dis- 
tinguished part. The first alone resulted in the loss 
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of 87 officers and 1,450 men killed and wounded, and 
Colonel Lysons significantly remarks: “I don’t think 
they can call upon us again to storm. Some of our 
regiments have only two officers left ; somebody else 
must take a turn.” The gross mistake of not 
bringing up fresh troops for the final attack was 
nevertheless committed, and a second failure was the 
necessary result. The British Army has produced 
few better soldiers than Sir Daniel Lysons, and 
these sensible, unadorned letters deserve to be 
widely read. 


SEA FISH AND FISHERIES. 


Sea Fisuine. By J. Bickerdyke and other Writers. The 
Badminton Library. London: Longmans & Co. 


ALL proverbs become proverbs of Belial if relied on 
too far, and the saying that “there are as many good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it” may induce a 
fatalism which will be fatal to fish. The fall of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not usually inter- 
preted as injurious to the interests of little soles; 
but certain of those who were present at, and certain 
of those who were absent from, that memorable 
division must share the responsibility of its effect 
upon the Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill. The Bill 
was drawn up to prevent the sale of “(a) any sole or 
plaice not exceeding eight inches in length, and 
(6) any turbot or brill not exceeding ten inches in 
length.” The Lowestoft fishermen protested against 
the Bill, but gave way through fear of the number 
of inches being increased by the influence of their 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire competitors, who, on 
their part, were unwilling that the prospects of their 
future earnings should be darkened. While agree- 
ing with Hull and Grimsby, we may sympathise with 
their more southern brothers, and, at the same time, 
hope that both may soon learn something from the 
amateur. The amateur, to whom sportsmen owe so 
much, who writes under the name of “ John Bicker- 
dyke,” has placed us under obligations by the issue 
of his “Sea Fishing” in the Badminton Library 
Series. He devotes himself chiefly to very useful 
descriptions of tackle, baits, and grounds, and only, 
to some extent, touches upon trawling and its 
attendant evils. Mr. Bickerdyke’s account of line- 
fishing and its great effectiveness, as compared 
with the vulgar mechanism of the trawl, makes 
the reader desire that each professional fisher- 
man should use similar methods, and be blessed 
with equal judgment and skill. Taking Lowes- 
toft alone, if we roughly estimate the number 
of trawlers of that port to be three hundred, 
with five men to each smack, what results could not 
those 1,500 men achieve, and what devastation could 
they not put an end to if they were all animated 
by the same spirit as the amateur! To this little 
army must be added about a hundred longshoremen, 
who make more havoc among the little fish than do 
the trawlers themselves. If we lay down the law 
that small fish shall not be taken, we are immediately 
told that many families will starve. The Bill recently 
brought forward, however, only prohibits the sale, not 
the taking, of fish; and we presume that even should 
it become law many immature flat fish will continue 
to “supply a want.” But it is well known that, as 
trawling is carried on at present, a law which stops 
the sale of fish can never prevent the death of them, 
unless provision should be made, and supported by 
the good sense of the fishermen themselves, to put 
an end to the wholesale destruction which takes 
place under the present system. A successful law 
will be one which, as far as possible, will cause the 
adaptation of tackle to the end desired, and which 
will, according to Mr. Holt’s view expressed in “‘ The 
Grimsby Trawl Fishery,” by a suitable size-limit for 
landing as well as sale, remove from fishermen the 
temptation to trawl certain nursery-grounds. Mr. 
Holt’s argument seems to have considerable force, so 
far as these “ nurseries ” are concerned ; but for the 
rest, what will it profit us to make it penal to sell 
sole, plaice, turbot, and brill of a certain smal! size so 





long as the crews of the trawlers merely throw these 
dead into the sea? It would be tenfold better to eat 
them than to encourage—or, rather, to insist on— 
such waste. The net is at present drawn up every 
six hours, instead of every three hours, as formerly ; 
and the fish—especially the smaller ones, which we de- 
sire to save—are, to the extent of 75 per cent. at least, 
quite dead, even if they are not bruised into a pulp. 
If the nets were hauled in more frequently, few 
would be killed; and if the meshes were larger, 
and the “cod-end” better shaped, many of the 
smaller fish, particularly the round ones, might 
escape. The fisherman draws a doleful picture of 
what his attempt would be to pick out and consign to 
the deep the undersized fish on a black and stormy 
night, and of the friction aud irritation which would 
be caused by the paternal intervention of the author- 
ities. But in these days of popular representation 
no trade need feel that it is unduly harassed: the 
interests of the entire community and of the indivi- 
dual are one. If there are no fish, big or little, the 
fisherman's trade is gone; and it is clear that some 
kinds of fish are being steam-trawled off the face of 
the earth—or, rather, out of the bosom of the deep. 
Could international human nature be induced to 
consent to close the Tershelling ground and forego 
soles for a whole month ? 

John Bickerdyke has many things to say to us of 
a moral nature which are not absolutely essential to 
the taking of fish. He insists on a bait-board being 
found, because, if it is not provided, “the thwarts 
get into a filthy condition, and sooner or later some- 
one sits down in the odious mess.” He warns us that 
the mussels “ made in Germany "—whether in the 
prisons there or not he, unfortunately, does not say 
—* are certainly the best baits.” ‘“ At Deal,” on the 
other hand, “there is a very large sardine manu- 
factory, the workpeople of which are at their busiest 
during the sprat season. 

His treatise on worm catching (p. 86) might have 
been studied with advantage by Charles Darwin 
himself ; but we fear that his researches into limpets 
as a bait are incomplete, for he does not appear to 
notice the refinement of the Oban fishermen, who 
quietly chew them as they row the boat. The 
inflated sheepskin is not confined to Scotland, for the 
grisly spectacle of upturned legs is visible all round 
the Isle of Man. 

There is another point to which we would specially 
allude. 


“Tt would seem,” says Mr. Bickerdyke, “that the good old 
times when fish abounded were about to return, for the pro- 
fessional fishermen—who are not a class ready to admit any 
improvement in the fisheries—one and all declare that there is 
a marked improvement in the quantity and size of the fish 
caught in the mouth of the Thames, and that not only are the 
fish more numerous, but that they are found higher up the 
river than has been the case for many years. This welcome 
improvement is, of course, owing to the increased purity of the 
— oo about by the action of the London County 

ouncil.” 


With this we must compare the following passage: 


“Bournemouth was once a noted place for bad fishing, but 
since the population of the town has increased, the sewage 
appears to have attracted the fish, and very large takes are 
now being made every autumn not far from the pierhead, where 
the drains discharge themselves into the sea.”’ 


Sewage is food for reflection as well as for the fish, 
and we incline to the former passage rather than to 
the latter. The congers and other objectionable fish 
which have the bad taste to thrive in sewers are 
not suitable for food, and we look to better methods 
of re-stocking the sea than that in operation at 
Bournemouth. The sea is not the place for refuse 
of any kind, and if we are too shortsighted to 
encourage County Councils in dealing with it 
properly, some mysterious fish-bred disease will 
eventually bring sight to our eyes. 

We have not finished with fishing and with Mr. 
Bickerdyke when we have learnt from him details 
of fish and bait and tackle. He haunts the coast, 
and writes about it, tceo, as if he loved it. . 
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“ But it is not everybody,” he says, “ who cares to stand on a 
lonely sea-shore with ghostly-looking waves hurrying up out of 
the darkness and breaking at one’s feet. At Lowestoft there 
was a lighthouse with a red light on the right of the place 
where I usually fished, and on the cliff behind me a revolving 
light that cast moving shadows which, until I became accustomed 
to them, constantly gave me the impression that some evil- 
minded person was stealing up silently behind me. I well 
remember one warm night in autumn, when the sheet lightning 
kept flashing out from behind a great mass of clouds banked up 
just above the horizon. The distant sea looked black, but the 
undulations of the water suddenly whitened as they broke on to 
the beach and came rushing up to my feet, drawing back again 
over the sand and pebbles with a noise—half murmur, half roar.” 


We know these long «!opes of sand, at the bottom of 
which is that sudden pebbly drop where the waves 
churn themselves and suddenly shoot out for 
twenty yards an exqiisite snow-white covering to 
the sands, then, retiring, make a saddle-shaped 
hollow of magnificent sweep preparatory to the 
next outburst on to the shore. We like these 
sands, we confess it, better than the mouths of 
drains, and we prefer Filey Brig to the most 
expensive outlet of a sewer. 

The Liberal party, as was almost natural, in 
many of their proposals have been much misunder- 
stood. Because they object to the game laws, they are 
supposed to be averse to legitimate sport. William 
of Normandy, even, did not accuse the Saxons of 
liking sport too little, but too much; and we do not 
wish to do away with hares and grouse and salmon, 
but if possible to bring the chase of something within 
the reach of all. Hence the Duke of Beaufort is the 
man whom we would tempt into our camp with all 
his library. ‘“ The sportsman’s side of sea-fishing,” 
which Mr. Bickerdyke, Mr. Senior, and the rest 
understand so thoroughly, is the side we wish to 
introduce into the professional mind, because we 
know that if we can imbue every fisherman with a 
pride in technical skill and knowledge, we shall have 
made him a better man. A little compulsion here 
and a little restriction there—al!ltogether not a tithe 
of the compulsion and restriction of the game laws 
—and we shall all unite in making the most of our 
game and of our fish. The rivers have been emptied 
of fish by pollutions, and have in some instances 
been re-stocked by the perseverance of devotees in 
back rooms. The County Council for the Socialist, 
and the individual after the pattern of John Bicker- 
dyke, will, we are convinced, soon restore to us a 
plentiful supply of wholesome fish. 


A LATE ANTI-DARWINIAN. 


NATURE versus NATURAL SeLection. An Essay on Organic 
Evolution. By Charles Clement Coe. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 


THis book may be commended to anyone who is on 
the look-out for easy exercises in the detection of 
anti-Darwinian fallacies. Mr. Coe is not a biologist, 
and does not profess to be one; but he has read a 
good deal of natural history, and is familiar with 
the writings of evolutionists. The most valuable 
part of his book, indeed, consists of copious extracts 
from the various treatises and articles he has read. 
“Organic evolution” he quite accepts, but his view 
is peculiar even among the speculations of amateurs. 
It is, in effect, this: Among the factors of organic 
evolution, every cause that has ever been imagined 
except “ natural selection” is entitled to a place ; but 
natural selection does not count The theory of 
natural selection has been of service in getting 
biologists to accept organic evolution. Curiously 
enough, when the doctrine of evolution was put 
forward and true causes assigned, those who had 
a practical knowledge of natural history could not 
be got to accept it. When the baseless theory of 
natural selection was put forward, it rapidly carried 
conviction, and evolution in some sense is now 
accepted by all biologists. Having done this service 
in gaining acceptance for evolution, natural selection 
may now be discarded, and true causes looked for. 





And, if the world should not be willing to listen to 
Mr. Coe in any other capacity, perhaps, he suggests, 
it will be worth its while to listen to him as “ devil’s 
advocate.” Has not Mill pointed out the uses of 
the devil's advocate in keeping accepted theories 
alive ? 

It is, of course, quite true that biologists are still 
imperfectly acquainted with the causes of evolution. 
Anyone who cares to go through Mr. Coe’s book will 
find much in the extracts to suggest thought about 
unsolved problems. From the author himself we 
are not entitled to ask new facts; he does not claim 
any first-hand knowledge of the subject. We are, 
however, entitled to ask that he shall understand 
the theory he sets out to criticise; and there is no 
difficulty in showing that he has not complied with 
this elementary condition. 

Natural selection, he says, has to await the 
“accidental” emergence of favourable variations. 
If they are accidental, how do we know that they 
will emerge at all, or that they will emerge at a 
particular time? It is not sufficient that they 
should emerge sooner or later. When a species is 
under conditions to which it is no longer adapted, 
favourable variations must appear now, or they 
are useless. They are wanted at a particular 
moment, and if there are no favourable variations 
at this moment, the species must disappear for 
ever. How, then, can favoured races be preserved 
in the struggle for life by variations about which 
no one knows whether they will appear at the right 
time? For this, at least, is implied in calling them 
“accidental.” The answer, of course, is that many 
more species have disappeared than have survived 
in the struggle for life; just because favourable 
variations have not emerged when they were 
wanted. Did it never occur to Mr. Coe to consider 
the destruction of species that the geological record 
implies, and the cause of this destruction according 
to the theory of natural selection ? 

But, Mr. Coe says, how can there be any such 
thing as “selection” at all? For do not species, on 
the whole, maintain their numbers about the same 
from one generation to another? How, then, since 
all remain alive, can some individuals be said to be 
selected for survival and some rejected? The theory 
of natural selection requires that geometrical in- 
crease should take place in nature, “not only as a 
tendency, but as a realised tendency.” Now Mr. 
Wallace himself asserts “that the animal and plant 
population of any country is, on the whole, sta- 
tionary.” “But if the animal population remains 
the same from year to year, it is quite impossible 
that there should be any such a thing as increase in 
a geometrical ratio at all.” 

Having paused to recover from the effect of this 
astonishing objection, let us try to frame a serious 
answer. Put briefly, the answer is, that the whole 
theory of natural selection depends on the fact that 
the potential increase of a race always far exceeds 
the actual increase. This being so, most individuals 
are either killed off before reaching maturity, or are 
prevented from propagating to the full extent of 
their powers. In either case there is “ selection.” 
Individuals are “ selected” to live to maturity, some 
dying off; or to continue the race, some being un- 
favourably situated for this. Destruction, though 
partially indiscriminate—as Mr. Coe is acute enough 
to see—is not wholly so, but depends to some extent 
on the greater or less adaptation of living forms to 
their circumstances. And in every race there is 
always a “ greater” and a “less;” for “ variation” 
is a universal fact of organic life. Some individuals 
of a species are always better adapted to the actual 
conditions than others. If fixity of type is favour- 
able to the conditions for a long time, the individuals 
that vary least are selected for survival. Under 
changing conditions, lucky “sports” are selected. 
If none that are sufficiently adapted to the conditions 
appear, the species dies out. Natural selection of 
races in the struggle for existence preserves the type 
of the species, preserves a new form, and when 
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variations have accumulated fixes it as a new species, 
or kills off the species, according to the particular 
circumstances. Its action depends always on the 
general facts of the difference between potential and 
actual increase and the universality of individual 
variation. 

A reader who keeps in mind these elements of the 
Darwinian theory will be able to reply to Mr. Coe’s 
objections as they come. For example, we are told 
once more that it “sometimes happens that the 
struggle for existence produces destruction of the 
best.” This has now become a commonplace among 
Darwinians. “Survival of the fittest,” as Mr. 
Spencer has put it, is not always survival of the 
best. Under particular conditions, various kinds of 
degeneration—such as stunting of forms, atrophy of 
organs, etc.—become favourable to the preservation 
of a race. As Mr. Coe’s authorities point out, 
great abundance of food thus produces one kind 
of degeneration, famine produces another. The 
organisms that survive under conditions that favour 
low vitality are biologically inferior. But this is in 
reality only an illustration of “survival of the 
fittest’ in its strict scientific sense. Again, Mr. Coe 
insists, the struggle for existence is modified by co- 
operation. Races of which the members learn to 
co-operate with one another have often a better 
chance of survival than races of which the members 
remain isolated. The answer is, of course, that this 
particular development of sociability is one endow- 
ment among others that adapt races for the struggle. 
If the better individuals are sometimes sacrificed 
through their sociability this is on the whole com- 
pensated for in the race. And so we might go on 
giving replies indefinitely; but these will perhaps 
suffice. 


FICTION. 


Tue Stark Munro Letrers. By A. Conan Doyle. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Our or Dur Srason. A Mezzotint. By Adeline Sergeant. 
London: William Heinemann. 

Barposs!’s DauGcutTer. By Marie Hutcheson. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 


ADMIRERS of Mr. Conan Doyle’s writings will enjoy 
the pleasure of novelty in the latest work from his 
pen. “The Stark Munro Letters” can hardly be 
said to rank with any of his previous works. The 
book has as little in common with “ Sherlock Holmes ” 
as with “ Micah Clark” or the “ White Company.” 
It has scarcely any affinity even to “ Round the Red 
Lamp,” though it deals with the experiences of a 
medical man. Probably those who turn to so 
popular an author as Mr. Doyle merely for the 
purpose of being amused will be disappointed with 
“The Stark Munro Letters.” There is no mystery 
in it, and hardly any plot. Viewed as an ordinary 
novel it is almost formless. The love-making it 
contains is slight and hurried. There are no 
crimes and we do not make the acquaintance 
of anybody who can be called a villain. Yet 
in spite of these defects from the point of view of 
the ordinary novel reader, the work is one of 
singular power, and, to some of us at least, of 
singular fascination. It seems to us that here we 
have Mr. Conan Doyle in earnest, telling us a story 
because he had one to tell, and not merely because 
he had to tell a story, and in the course of the 
telling affording us glimpses of his own heart and 
mind, as well as singularly vivid and striking pictures 
of the hearts and minds of his characters. We do 
not for a moment imply that “The Stark Munro 
Letters” is an autobiography ; but we are greatly 
mistaken if some pages of the book have not been 
Written in the heart's blood of the author. In any 
case it is a very solid and impressive piece of work 
which Mr. Doyle has produced, and though we do 
not believe that it will attain to the universal 
popularity of some of his other books, we are 
deceiving ourselves if it is not liked immensely by 
those who like it at all. All that Mr. Doyle has 








to tell us is the story of the struggles and tribula- 
tions of a young doctor, of his battle with the foes 
without and the foes within, and of his eventual 
triumph not only over the difficulties that beset 
every obscure beginner in the profession of healing, 
but over that blank materialism which so frequently 
characterises the mental attitude of men of science 
towards the mysteries of life. Of Dr. Stark Munro’s 
actual adventures we need not speak. They are not 
altogether startling, but they are more than suffici- 
ently striking and amusing. They are certainly 
sufficiently varied in their character, and they are 
told with a realism that makes us feel that we have 
here not so much a work of fiction as a genuine 
biography. Allowing for altered days and changed 
style, “‘ The Stark Munro Letters” remind us nota 
little of Defoe, and of Defoe at his best. We see the 
scenes which the writer describes; we feel the reality 
of the situations through which his hero passes, and 
we finally lay the book aside with an overpowering 
feeling that we have been face to face with the truth. 
Thus, in entering upon a distinctly new field, Mr. 
Conan Doyle has unquestionably achieved a new 
triumph. The field, as we have already hinted, is 
not precisely a popular one. It is certainly not one 
that lends itself to the somewhat theatrical methods 
even of such admirable detective stories as those of 
“Sherlock Holmes.” It does not offer to us the glow- 
ing colours and the atmosphere of exalted excitement 
that we find in “The White Company” or “The 
Refugees.” But sober and matter-of-fact as it is, the 
field is one that was worth cultivating, and Mr. 
Conan Doyle has cultivated it with success. There 
is, besides, one character in the book of a distinctly 
new type. We do not know whether the author 
ever met a Cullingworth in the flesh. Whether or 
no, we have certainly never encountered him before 
in fiction; and if it were only for the sake of this 
remarkable person, with his strangely complex 
character and confused moral sense, we should feel 
glad that “The Stark Munro Letters” has been 
written and published. 

“Out of Due Season” is the story of a rough 
uncultured man’s triumph over his worst enemy— 
himself. Gideon Blake, as he is presented to us in 
the opening pages of the book, is anything but a 
prepossessing person. Sour and sullen to a degree, 
we are instinctively repelled by him, and can even 
feel some sympathy with the stepmother to whom 
he has been the constant cross in her married life, 
the shadow in the home to which she went as a 
bride. When Gideon marries Emmy Enderby, the 
rustic beauty who is impelled by her very nature 
to flirt with any man who attracts her attention, 
we know, of course, that there are evil days in store 
both for husband and wife, but it is the latter whose 
lot seems to be the most to be pitied. This is at the 
beginning of the story. Before we come to the close 
we have seen Gideon Blake traversing the red-hot 
plough-shares of affliction and temptation, and have 
come to regard him in a very different light. When 
the wife upon whom he has lavished the strongest 
love of his heart proves false, when the child who 
was hardly if at all less dear dies in his arms, calling 
vainly for the mother who has deserted him, we 
look for the tragedy that may be expected from the 
proud stern nature of the man who has been thus 
bereft. We get the tragedy, but in a very different 
form from that which we had anticipated. Gideon 
Blake, going forth to avenge himself upon the 
seducer and the faithless wife and mother, meets 
with his fate in a guise in which he had never 
thought to find it, and creeps back to his empty 
home there to fight out the hardest of all life’s 
battles—the battle against self. We must not dwell 
upon the plot of “Out of Due Season.” The story 
is a very beautiful one. It is written both with 
power and restraint, and it is a pleasant thing (in 
these days) to be able to say that, fiction though it 
be, it is a book which no one can read without 
feeling the better for doing so. 

“ Bardossi’s Daughter” is a story of modern life in 
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Italy, and bears manifest traces of the knowledge 
possessed by the writer of the country with which 
she is dealing. It is a simple story enough, and yet 
interpenetrated by the passionate emotions which 
are characteristic of the people. The main theme is 
the love of a young American, a sculptor, but a man 
of wealth, for the penniless daughter of an Italian, 
who had himself once been a sculptor, but whose 
genius had ended in something like madness. Sylvia 
Bardossi is a charming creature, who bears the 
troubles brought upon her by her crazy father with 
a meekness worthy of the patient Griselda herself. 
Her misfortune is to have a jealous second cousin 
who, when he sees that she has given her heart to 
the young American, is filled with Southern fury, 
and determines to drive away the alien lover. He 
does his best, and in doing so nearly commits a 
murder ; but all ends happily, and we leave Bardossi’s 
daughter bereft of her father, it is true, but safe in 
the arms of her American husband. The story 
reminds one of Mr. Marion Crawford’s Roman 
romances, and though it lacks the fertility of 
imagination and the exquisite workmanship of those 
delightful stories, it has merits of its own which 
will more than repay the reader who turns to its 


pages. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Sir Jonn Lawrence long ago declared that if ever an armed 
struggle with Russia arose on the frontiers of our Indian Empire, 
victory would lie with the army which refrained from entang- 
ling itself in the network of barren mountains which separate 
the two Empires. Colonel Hanna has just written a little 
manual on “ Tndia’s Scientific Frontier,” and in it he reviews 
our strategical position on the outposts of civilisation, and enters 
at length into the discussion of the problems involved. He is a 
firm believer in the necessity of assuring the permanence of our 
rule in India, not by an aggressive forward policy of further 
conquest, but by developing the resources of the soil, and 
by satisfying the just demands of the native races. His 
view is that in the Quetta district alone is there any 
likelihood that Russia will take direct hostile action against us, 
but he believes that in all the other occupied districts she might 
work against us indirectly through their inhabitants, and he 
contends that in each the military situation is thoroughly unsound. 
He refuses to shut his eyes to two possible events—an advance 
of Russia into Afghanistan, or a rebellion against British rule 
in India itself. fn a previous volume Colonel Hanna has 
= his reasons for believing that a Russian invasion of 
ndia on any commensurate scale is impossible. At the same 
time, a forward movement on Russia’s part, which might shake 
our present unstable military position to its foundations, is a con- 
tingency which it would be folly to ignore. Colonel Hanna, as 
everyone is aware, holds strong views, and in these pages he does 
not conceal his conviction that an advance of Russia into 
Afghanistan and a revolt in British India itself are “year by 
year being rendered more probable by the policy designed to hold 
the former state in check, and to minister to the security of the 
latter.” What we have to fear is not the invasion of India, but 
the destruction of our forces beyond its frontiers, and the shock 
which such a disaster would give to British authority throughout 
the Indian Empire. 
Mr. Lionel Lyde—Extension Lecturer in Commercial Geo- 
graphy in the Universities of Oxford and Glasgow—has written 
on new lines a school manual of geography which ought to 
tempt along the path of knowledge even the most dull and 
obstinate laggard. Mr. Lyde believes in appealing ae to 
the reason and imagination of the pupil, and he has discarded in 
the volume entitled “Man on the Earth” the old-fashioned 
stereotyped plan of dealing with the subject piecemeal by con- 
tinents and countries. The book opens with an account of the 
reasons why men congregate together, and this is followed by a 
discussion of their labours until questions of climate, transport, 
and historical and commercial geography gradually emerge into 
view. Everywhere the earth is treated, as the title of the volume 
suggests, in relation to the activities of mankind, and this 
invests explanations which are scientific with liveliness and 
human charm. The illustrations are many and excellent. 
We must confess that we have little to say about Lord Brassey’s 
papers ; and we must further confess that we have only glanced 
through it. We fully and cordially recognise the great and valu- 
* Inpra’s Screntiric Frontier. By Colonel H. B. Hanna, Author of 
“Can Russia Invade India?” (Indian Series.) London : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

Maw on THE Earte. A Course in Geography. By Lionel Lyde, M.A. 
London and Glasgow: Blackie & Son. 

PotiTicaL AND MisceLLaNzovus Parers anp AppreEssrs. By Lord 

Brassey. London; Longmans, Green & Co. 














bale services that Lord Brassey has rendered by speech and pen 
during his very useful public career—a career fortunately not 
yet ended, though for the moment transferred from Great to 
Greater Britain. But we can hardly think that old political 
speeches and addresses are really worth preserving, or are likely to 
have any extended circulation. The volume consists of the reprint 
of speeches—platform and House of Commons—letters and 
ye saw on such subjects as the Eastern Question (1879), 
Afghanistan and Russia (1879), Review of the Political Situation 
(1880, *82, 83, and ’84), Ireland and Home Rule, Employers’ 
Liability (1878 and ’79), together with election addresses, ete. 
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